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SPPJNGjVJELD, I!!. (CDX) 
--A former Southern Illinois 

buiversity professor of crj;n- A-VSW^H; My redbi" 
inal justice lias been sen- 
tenced to four months in jail 
and throe years probation for 
tearing up a picture of Pres- 
ident Nixon during an anti- 
war demonstration last May. 
Jn tr.'uhi io:i,ii Olrit* - Kangi-r 
feuds, iH'Mjrii'H has plaj-ed e prom- Dear Dr. Hip: 

itiont pari, C'dties supporters are Can any harm come from mak- 
1 j. !;,rv"<*ly (^.;h;ilic, while Ranger ,, ? ^ j ovc in the bathtub? 
•••foHow«rs re Frolt-flant, Hopefully not. 

The (.'I 'p'.vii him Pial'y t-.cg peg's tes 
it'-cit itiic r-'o ni-.lvcs rri-iM'ti the 
..fLuhun. It w:\-s. id. the il.iurrei s' 
end of Ox- field t.'ud the tn^;rst. r 
cr/curred. 



□ PI worK up this morning to se-oou 
tomcat squatting over a dish of su- 
per m:n i;'.i:ina. But 1 couldn't save 
it from a soaking. 

My question: can we damage our- 
selves smoking peed weed? 

rded \ etorin- 
arv consultant says he doesn't 
(■.now of any diseases which can be 
transmitted to humans via cat ur- 
ine. But male cats often produce 
urine with a particularly strong 
lasting odor. Throw out Hie gra.ss 
and the cat. 



\ 



Cleanic. 

ANSWER: My research Wamplung- 

cd into action after reflecting on 
the habits of whales and dolphins. 
Brace yourself for the answer: 
contusions and abrasions if the 
tub is empty, seasickness, drown- 
ing or scalding if it's not and your 
inhibitions go down the drain. 
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QUi;S f ION: Do LSI.) or oiher psychc- 
dtdio cause iiicTnury loss'.' 
A\'SW/:fi: I i cin't H'mcinhcr realing 
Win \ufii report. 

Do you put bricks in your toilet tank? 
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AKILS 

A ha-.it insi:ihiln> ot 
to }'.(.! into d:ni- 
-crcis Mtui .aua'.iou--- 'I'ucs- 

I -I. ;iic cv|v, i;iil> ijood d:t\ to hi.' 
chr'Ii!! \ou ;:rc pmh.ihl} c\perii:nciiii; 
;i stiotii: tJesirc to matu with some- 
one, but don i Lonfuse the feehnj; with 
anytliiiii'. clsc 

TAURUS 

Although you are probably feeling 
very fucked over by this time, it is 
really all on the surface. There arc 
many things gomii on that should 
alleviate any planetary discomfort. 
Get it on with a fellow Taurus. While 
you are both feeling rejected, you can 
do each other some good. And watch 
vour big mouth 



GEMINI 

Count yout gold and silver coins 
when therms a lu!l in convatsafion. 
You have lo diaw your faith trorn *cf ^ £ 
placos where you don't ordinarily ^ j j] o « J 5 
lock to got approval. Sex and study " 1 ' ' "' 
can put you a! rest 'A hen you are 
aching; just be s.jre that anyone with 
whem you become involved know s 
that time is not on your side right 
now. It wdl be bettor come Christmas. 



Other assassinations then 
came, up for discussion. 
"Most Presidents get shot 
in the head," Shaim Shsp- 
pard said in an offhand way. 

"Not most Presidents, 
Sbaun," Miss Boroughs said. 
"A few Presidents have been 
killed, but not mo^t of them." 
Then she mentioned I>r. King 
and smarted talking about 

nonviolence, only to bp inler- „. , - , . , T , . , , ,, , 
runted by the claiming of That s a good idea; I m going to t,y that. 

v.-hich sent thft class 1 .. . n . 

•g gryins; to the basement The Board of Education is notifying ihc pa,c,i^ 
-"5 ci\il defense drill. 5,000 pupils that: 

be - - - ' 1 r 

£•5 § ::tUR>) \i>VU HORSE FSfr'A isX'^-^^^Y^A^'A 'VA " H^' ^4 

ro S* £ 011 ov thi: smoc; ' ' ... , 

.2 ^ ■'■ > ' ■lVy£f,$3lZ>]iVfttt&» ' - ■ 

1 "g jHead of Baptist Foundation U-^M^ri,.:^;"^^^^^^^^"^^^-! 
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Regular readers_ of GRAUSTARK know that from time to time a particu- 
larly large issue comes forth, in. which the- GaMesmaster catches up with 
the letter file arid 'makes' extended comments «n postal Diplomacy and, other 
topics. This time the lion's share of the space goes tfo a number of books 
which I have read or re-read lately, and on which J had a .few comments to 
make. • . / ■ . . 

This is a particularly large issue not 'only in terms of its size but 
also in terms of its pre^s run. And for ^this purpose it is* necessary, to 
introduce GRAUSTARK to people who may be unfamiliar with it or with" Diplo- 
macy. First* Diplomacy. It- Is a board game invented by Allan B. Calham- 
er, copyrighted by him in 1959 and by Games Reaearch, Inc., 48 Waroham * 
St., Boston, Mass. 02118 in 1961. The game, which may be obtained from 
Games Research or from any good department or games store 
for $8:.0Q., is played on a game board which is a map of the This is 
Europe of 19l4f Each player takes one of the 7 major pow- 
ers, and attempts to outmaneuver and outnegotiate the others 
in' order to dominate,. **There is no element of cjiance in the 
'game. Instead, players set their fleets and armies against 
each others' in simultaneously presented moves. The moves 
are adjudicated according to set rules; the player or al- 
liance whioh brings superior force to bear on a province can 
move into it and force the weaker to retreat. A player wins 
by occupying half the available supply centers on the board 
and raising more armie s and fleets than all the others. The 
winning move is usually a properly timed doufclecross of an 

ally." ' ■ ' \' /•/.-.'■■.. 

• In*. 1961 i.t occurred to me that the game would lend it- , 
self well to being played by mail. \ Two. years later GRAUSTARK began publi- 
cation, and will round out 8 year's in May. 

GRAUSTARK is published *bn alternate Saturdays by John " Boardman, 23k , 
East 19th Street, Brooklyn, ,Y. 112,26. ^Subscriptions are 10 issues for 
$lj. this will go up to 8 issues. .for $1 when the postal rate increase be- 
comes effective* Back issues*; which will not, change in price, arc 100 
each or 15 for $1. The 'available back issues are ?1, .?8, 81-83* 85, Q7* 

(continued' on p. 30) 
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* BOOK REVIEWS 

S. J. Woolf (editor), EUROPEAN FASCISM (Random. House, New - Y.«rk, 
' 19681 $8.95) 

"Roger Price, THE GREAT ROOB REVOLUTION (Random House, New v or k, 
1970 5 $4.95) 

* . The term "Fascism" has been used extremely loosely by people on the 
political Left for almost kO years.- Under this heading have teen lumped 
together the , Ku. Klux Klan* every segment of the Republican Party, liberal 
Hawks; Arab nationalists, and even Tito. 

In a legitimate reaction from this unjustified blanketing, some ser- 
ious historical scholars have gone in the other direction. They find rea- 
sons for denying, the name "Fascist" to Hitler's Germany, and Franco's 
Spain, and" a few, pointing out differences between Fascist thoory and 
practice, have even tried to deny it to Mussolini's Italy. 1 Finally, ; in a 
complete devaluation of the term, some contemporary Americans are trying 
to represent the current^ anti-war movement as "Fascist". 

In order to get baok to basics, 'Woolf *s book ; is well worth reading. 
It is a collection of articles on. Fascist movements in various European 
countries during the intcrbellumy and concludes with an analysis of the 
surviving Fascist regimes of Spain and Portugal, and the prospects for 
Fascism in today's Europe. , 

Hugh Trevor-Roper "identifies two strands of opinion and action that 
went to make up a Fascist movement, which he calls "clerical conservatism" 
and "dynamic fasoism". The former was traditionalist and intellectual, 
the predict of resentment ever 19th-eentury victories by the liberal bour- 
geoisie. "The old elite of Europe, the aristocracy, the landlords, the 
established , churches, and their theorists, nursed their wounds and.medita-* 
tod revenge on the upstart bourgeoisie which seemed everywhere to have 
triumphed over them. It was out ©f these disgruntled meditations in manor- 
houses and vicarages that some of the first fascist fantasies were born." 
ftn the ether hand there was a lower middle class which resented the stir- 
rings for equality by workingmen and "alien" minorities, "and who, as the 
most exposed members of the middle class, were the most zealous defenders 
of its status". In Germany such people constituted the Mittelstand to 
which Hitler appealed - a term having precisely the same oonnqtation as 
today's "Middle America" or "Silent Majority". . . > ' 

Tho,se two groups contributed in varying proportions to the European 
Fascist movements of the interbollum. Sometimes their interests clashed, 
as when Hitler purged the "dynamic fascist" ("Prown Bolshevist") group in 
193^, or when Count Paul Teleki committed suicide in 19^1 because the "dy- 
namic" group had taken : control cf Hungarian Fascism from the conservative 
aristocracy which he represented. But, especially in countries where Fasc- 
ism did .not have state power, the two groups could work in moderately close 
cooperation. 

The book is quite useful in its studies of the little-known Fascist 
movements in the smaller European countries. Most people believe that the 
first Fascist regime was the one established , by Mussolini in 1922. A more 
serious student of history will point to/ th< "white terror" government 
which overthrew. Be la Kun*in Hungary in 1919. But it seems that the first 
regime which Could be reasonably 6alled "Fascist" in the correct sense was 
that set up by Sidonio Pais in Portugal in l91?#' > - ■ 

,\ Finland , and Norway ' are usually considered as outside the mainstream 
of Fascism, since it never took power in the former, and held office, in 
the latter only as a Nazi satrapy. ; Yet both Pascist movements developed 
in nations with a "western" democratic tradition and a ! high degree of in- 
dustrialization and literacy - circumstances relevant to our own country, 
if we are toi engag6' v $n : a' discussion of. which, contemporary Americans are 
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... "really" Fascists. A. F." Upton shows that Iapua, the Finnish Fascist , 
movement, came very close to a seizure of power,' and' managed, to get many 
of, its programs adopted* inciting that sine qua non of Fascism, the out- 
lawry of the Communist Party. :/ 

The discussion of •■ French Fasbism is limited to the Croix do Feu , 
which is a pity since there was so many other hard-right groups in Franco 
at that»time.. However, few. of thorn contained both component views which 
Trevpr-Roper. finds in Fascism. - The. Monarchist movements and Action Fran- 
Oa ise were simply "clerical conservatism", while the , Francises and Soli - 
darito Fran«aisb were ; simply "dynamic fascists'? with little intellectual 
leaven. However, G. Warner, who comments on French F seism, is too~ re- 
strictive. . The galaxy of right-wing, intellectuals, in Action Franchise, 
headed by Charles Maurras, had an inifluence on French conservative thought 
far beyond their organization. (Edward R. Tanncnbaum's The Action Fran - 
oaise is much hotter on "these topics.) ' , 

Incidentally, Maurras may be staging a "come back" • A New Rightist 
magazine called Rough Beast has recently appeared in New York. (The title 
comes from a ppom by the Irish Fascist poet William Butler Yeats, whose: 
association with O'Duffy's Blueshirts has-been slurred over by his admir- 
ers. Yeats expressed in the poem a resentment of the way old' authoritie-s 
are no longer being heeded* and was himself a perfect portrait of the "cle- 
rical conservative" strand in Fascism. ) The longest article in Rough 
Beast 's first issue is an extra va^ent. panegyric on Maurras - which* how-* 
evor, does not .mention that he collaborated with the Nazis, during their- 
occupation of France. The article's author is Raymond Dei^egri, American . 
correspondent for Aspects de la France • 

Spanish and Portuguese Fascism round out the volume, since they are 
the. only two regimes from the , "classical" period of European Fascism which 
are alive today* (Greece, although Fascist in this same sense, is too 
recent for an adequate coverage in this t>ook. ) Hugh Thomas, the writer on 
Spain, tries to clear Franco from the Fascist label by .citing the discon^ 
tent of the old Fascist purists with the •ompromises which the actual pos- 
session of power have necessitated - an argument which will find little 
support in the Euzkadian provinces. . v 

In a postlude .on contemporary Fascism* ' Christopher So ton-Watson points 
ou-jj how the modern survivors .from the "golden age" of fascism have dis- 
covered European unity. ( They, now profess- themselves the •hampions, of a 
Europe 1 united under a conservative, arrti-Communist government, and able 
to speak on equal terms with the United State s f the Soviet Union, and (if 
Great Britain is not included)^. Great Britain/ The various national Fas- 
cist and emigre" movements which compose the European liberation Front are 
about the nearest thing to a Fascist International which now exists; their 
methods can be seen from the fact that the recent sniper who wounded a 
Soviet soldier' at a Berlin memorial was an E. L. F. member* 

The natural question of whether Fascism can succeed in America should 
be studied in the context of the views presented in : Woolf's volume. We 
can set aside at the very beginning the. notion that the anti-war movement 
Is the nucleus of an American Fascism. Central to Fascist doctrine is the 
idea that war is a natural afrid dtvsira"ble part of the human condition, and 
that peace is enervating, treasonous, and conducive to the development of 
Communism. I'a^cism is also opposed to democracy - not merely in practice 
but as a matter of baffle doctrine... * 

However* Fascism . Is capable of drawing upon the "constituency" of the .- 
ieft, and this fact has been overlooked by historians of both conservative 
and. radical tendency. There are many elements on the New Loft scene 
which could serve to. qlraw .people from it into Fascism - astrology and 
other forms of mysticism, . 'the/, "machismo" of //'direct action^ ;,iridivi*ual • 
terrorism as opposed to organizing a mass base, cultural nationalism which 
l-oolcs^.baek : td{. prp-i'ntos'trial' $&%bttey : s as the true strength of a people. 



and a belief "that the proletariat has boon superseded by some other class 
as the seed-bed of revolution; In particular, -the New Leftist who de- 
fine a the terra "Third World" in terms of the ancestry of the people who 
are supposed to compose it Is already half-way to Fascism* 

But the potential Fascists of America .must "be sought elsewhere. Al- 
ready both of Trevor- Roper !'s elements are here. The "clerical conserva- 
tives" are represented; by William F., Buckley, and the "dynamic" element 
by George" Wallace - though Wallace works? from a base of Ame*d«an regional 
and populist' racism rather than from Fascism in the European sense. The 
"current "fond between those • twor'men "is an ideological and personal power 
.struggle for control of a new political force which both believe to be 

shaping up on the American Ri^ht. ' . " ' 

! Several scenarios for the advent of American Fascism have- been pro- 
posed by men who "view with alarm's But gvt last we havb one by someone 
who thinks it will' 1 bo, if not a good thing, at least the, best of a number 
of unpleasant alternatives. This is the viewpoint presented by Roger 
Price, who has taken off his clown suit and tried on a Sturmer uniform and 
jackboots for size. . . . 

The "Roobs" of whom he talks are classified m several different ,. 
.groups ^ whose sum total is the .American people. So, when Price pokes 
fun at their 'taste, their falkways, and their beliefs, the sum total' is 
Caligula's wishthat the wholei people- had but one neck - so he could sever 
it. 

After several chapters poking fun at Basic Roobs, Avant Roobs, New 
Roofcs, and Sub;Roobs, Price geis to the point. He accepts, Nietzsche ?s 
distinction between the. Master \ Morality and the Slave Morality, and comes 
out unequivo«ably in favor of the former. On the basis of the undeniable 
fact that Voltaire was a more attractive personality than Rousseau, he 
founds a distinction between people who practice a morality of Right and 
Wrong, and those who practice a morality of Good and Evil.- (In case, you 
don't get it, the former morality is Good and the latter morality is 
Evil.) Of the Welfare State ho . -uaye, "Seeing in every' individual a be- • 
ing exactly like ourselves,; we taarshal the' entire resources of the state 
to salvage the unsalvageable. " - Per Ifatormensch verrecke .' 

■.Needless to say, this drive towards equality and mass culture will 
not J W allowed to continue, in Price's fantasy world. Eventually a Strong 
Man will stop iri, end the anarchy, restore- the Fundamental Verities fcy ex- 
ecutive fiat, and put everything tack together again. This millenium, 
which he calls the New Discipline, is carefully predicted by Price, oven 
io .the- point of claiming that in' 1975 the 'Dow- Jones average will stand at 
.1^50' ' and -jnilk will be $1.15 per quart. 1 

( : #** Gf course, the New Discipline needs' a dictator. .This man is de- 
scribed in detail by; Price, who ; misle'adingly calls him "Cromwell". This 
is an injustice both to Price and to Cromwell. Oliver Crqmwell did not 
step in to restore order in an age of anarchy, but to destroy tyranny and 
the possibility of its return. The choice in the England of 1649 was not 
between Cromwell and anarchy, but between Cromwell and the Stuarts - and _ 
this was proved in 1660 when, with: Cromwell dead, the Stuarts came back, , 
tortured Cromwfcll's lieutenants to death* and. inaugurate* a tyranny so >ad 
that 28 years later Cromwell 1 s job had to be done all over again. But 
Price *s "Cromwell" comes to power in -a scenario much more, reminiscent of : 
Mussolini, and; will bo so identified here. ' / 

Price sees' "society further breaking down during the second Nixon ad- 
ministration, with inflation and rebellion rampant; Finally- in 1976 the 
electoral process completely breaks down, installing maybe Senator Pul- 
bright over the objections of a rump Electoral College and large numbers 
of demonstrators. ■ Xt_ is ^against this : background that "Mussolini" makes a 
bi<J for power. : In 1978 he will; lead a march p*1ft[ashington and get Congress 
•'to "appoint 1 ? him "Chief-Administrator of. 'the; I&iito^JS^oe for the dura- 



tion of the emergency** There- will follow a ruthless suppression of all 
opposition, outlawing of . all, political, organizations , martial law, and 
the establishment ,t>f political detention camps. '■ (Mind you, Initio is in 
favor of, all this.) ' '"' - • ~ /. . . : : ' 

: It will not be , a precise imitation of any European Fascism. "The man 
who will become Cromwell.. .will be in his forties* He will probably >e an 
educated man -and certainly a forcpful speaker;.. ,»He will be something -«f an 
ascetic, a nondrinjtor and nolssmoker, austere in his personal relations, ' 
highly discipline^ in his private lif e\ . • There may be. something liiexpec- 
ted about him, . He may have a limp, or be^ six foot five, ' or be Jewish or 
Italian, or wear a aboard*'" \. ••' ■, . , 

, (Migawd.' Mcir-f Kahanfe.V)' "-\ ' 1 _. ; 

"His morality will have no- racial, overtones* The evil enemies of the 
state will be called Anarchists or Disrupters. 1 .. Government,,, will certain- 
ly bo paternalistic 'and authoritarian,- but'-'-it .will. ••really oe a populist 
authoritarianism and . will- -%e; .called a Public 'Democracy. " 

For all h^s pop language, Pfri Go grasps one fact of Fascism which has 
escaped' many pooplo who. use the term loosely. A necessary component ,pf 
. Fascism is a corporate socic*-eeon©mic; -structure., allegedly to replace 
^•lass warfare" by "class cooperation'' The last chapter of his book de- 
scribes in great^ detail a caste- system which ,his Mussolini -will set up. 
'There will bo castes. «f Military Men ( "already a unified, visible occupa- 
tional Caste n ) • Technologists, Mana r gement, : Professional Men, Educators, 
Media 'Peo.ple,^ State Assisted, . etc., ''o'tc, The membership folkways:, hab- v 
its,, and status, of each: caste is described M.nutelSvv - - • 

The European .Fascist movements all. had tamo intellectuals who justi- 
fied their: platform and actions to others. , Whatever one may have thought . 
of their beliefs, it. cannot be denied that ; the European Fascist intellec- 
tuals, wore brilliant -and persuasive mens Eflosca and Gentile in Italy, Rosen- 
berg in Germany, Qvisling in Norway,. Maurras in France ». Salasjar in Portu- 
gal^ 1 - , ■ . ' - 1 '■ * 
■ America has Roger Price. < ' -■ ■ * • 

Isaac Asimrv, DARK AE3ES ! (Houston Mifflin, Boston, 1968* $4.50) 

~. ■ ■ . Isaac Asimov is a living 'refutation '»f the notion that, specialization 
has .taken over scholarship and left all the -Renaissance men back In the 
Renaissance. ■/ He is well-known as , ; an ^effective-- popularizor of the sciences, 
and as a" science-fiction writer. But .this book is the sixth in/a series 
which he has. .written orf. history, and here he shows" himself fully as effec- 
tive an instructor and clarifler as he has done in. the sciences. 

Although nominally designed for young readers'* : and far 'this reas6n.,t* 
be sought on the "Young Adult" shelves 'of your library,," this series is by 
xio means, beneath the notice of adult readers or ;6ven \of professional his- 
torians. Titles thus far 1 published are i - / 

The Greeks , . :. . Tho ; Near' East i I0 f 0Q0 Years of History 

The Roman Republic The Dark Ages ' ■ 

The Roman Empire? Constantinople . • 

The Egyptians - \ The Shaping of Britain 

Of all the books thus far published, perhaps - ^he Dark Ages fills the widest 
gap in the knowledge of the average educated person. Say *#oman Empire" 
and there arises a vista, of marble, temples, Citizens- in togas, triumphal" 
processions, and ^kilted legionaires manning battlements, -in Britannia, 
Noricufe, t Judaea. Say ."Middle Ages," and we se\e knights gallopping. 
around in full plate armour, Richard Yea-ahd-JJay loading a thousand extras 
to. the. Holy Land,' and. pious, monks illuminating the psalms on parchment . 
from whic,h they have just scraped a comedy ■ of Aristophanes. But between 
thesp two> eras popular his^ 

-^his .blank Asiitfev £ ills^ ' ^^^|^hg>-*ith, *tho • iirs* contacts between the 



Rimans and : Germans in the time 1 of Iflarius and the Cimbri,. and going for^- 
ward to the year 100,0 CE, when the tide "began, to turn and Europe, at last 
developed, a social 'organisation that could resist further barbarian ir- 
ruptions. Ho concerns himself principally with the regions overrun by 
£rothsi Vandals* and Franks, leaving Britain and tho aastcrn remnant of 
the Roman Empire to other books* ^ '. 

, * In doing so, he corrects a number of misapprehensions about .this 
period* Hp shows that "Goth" and "Vandal" have unjustifiably become syn- 
onymous with Ignorance and destruction respectively. He points out that 
the Germanic barbarians who invade.d 'the western half of the Roman Empire 
were not pagan marauders, but. Christians - a JTac't most disconcerting to 
those who lijte to identify "Christianity" with "civilization". 

. 'Asimov fs scientific'. background prevents him from accepting the shal- 
low, "cyclical" theory of history. 1 After altL>, in the sciences human -his^ 
torydocs not run in. cycles, but In- a steady 'advance cf knowledge. Much 
the same is true in history as wel}.. . When traditional historians speak . 
of the "Fall" of Rome, the barbarism >f the- Middle Ages, and the "rise" / 
of Renaissance civilization, -they moan that a large, centralized politi- 
cal unit has been succeeded by small, Isolated units, which in turn wcr® 
gradually consolidated again into larger, more centralized kingdoms. 
This is a "^all" and "rise" only if. you identify quantity with quality. 

The evolution of 'the Saliah Franks ihto the Kingdom of France (and 
Holy Roman Empire) is the central theme or the book. ' Although Asimov 
has never read Archibald Robortsbrr's treatment of history, reviewed 
elsewhere in this issue, his' treatment of this theme is quite in agree- 
ment with Robertson's view pf the Bark Ages., The Franks succeeded where' 
the Goths and Vandals failed because they operated in alliance, with the 
Church of Rome, the only agency which could command the support and re- 
spect of the' peasantry .and a link to the fabled past when ;all Christen- 
dom had boon united. under the rule of a Roman Emperor. 

Many «f the racial and dynastic quarrels' left their traces in myths* 
♦ftcn with distortions. Asimov shows, what historical events spawned the 
myths of Dietrich von Bern*. Siegfried and BrynhilcLc, and Calando FuriosO, 
t^u may be surprised to>?lcarn that Wagner Vs Ring Cycle is ultimately 
based on a ferocious dynastic squabble between two wtmen «f the Merovin- 
gian Dynasty* or that Roland was killed not by VlTlahous* Moslem Moors - 
but by Eu'zkadians who were nominally Christians but chiefly -loyal , (like 
nil Euzkadians in all ages) to Euzkadi and the main chance. 

The breakdown/of the. Merovingian, and later the Carolingian, realms 
is, chronicled in -details here, you can tell the players with a program. 
The scenarios are the samei the royal dynasty runs out in ,a mess of fa- 
natics, Idiots, and buffoons, until some outsider; with no trace of the 
Hood Royal comes in, knoqks heads together or off, re-establishes order, 
and then dies to leave his descendants to recapitulate the same process. 

Jn this melange of squabbling dynasts, the Church of Rome had a 
unique role. Alone among the institutions »f the Dark Ages, it ha4 in- 
terests beyond tribal boundaries. and immediate power struggles. Its - ; 
ministers may have "fceen bigoted, power- hungry, superstitious, and tyran- 
nical. But they represented a universal order, drew fewer distinctions, 
of class or ancestry than any other institution of tho time, and repre- 
sented whateVer existed : 6f learning, clemency, and tolerance. 

Asimov ends the book with an account of 'one of , the most remarkable 
men of the- period, a mar* whose contribution to knowledge has been neglec- 
ted or underestimated by almost .every other historian of the times - the 
French scholar Gerbert who was elected to the .papal throne as Sylvester 
IT ;in 997* .Gerbert, who yreht to Muslim -Spain for his education, was a 
scientist in ah age Vhen mundane learning ,came under great scorn. He 
invented the ^enduluc^ clock, ..tried - i.tt^p4w'c^\dacimal"'numGrai^; into'. 
Europe, and even hav^ secular learning 
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•respectable again* .(After all, i^ a. Pope is engaged in it, can It >e , 
satanio?) He also ended a succession of thoroughly ^repulsive Popes V 
installed by the twists and turns of Roman civic politics, including 
; John XII? the toon-age, Pope, who was a screaming queen and died in 
flagrante delicto in $&k \\ - 

~ The medieval chronicler^? 'upon whose authority , we have most of 
the basic facts of the period's history* were concerned principally 
with the 4eods of kings* noblemen, and. clerics. As far as ho can, ■ \ { 
Asimov tries- to out through thi£ class barrier and toll us what the 
life of ordinary people was like.' ( 0f the Ostrogoth* Hunnic, and Avar 
kingdoms on. eastern Europe he saysi "An entire kingdom could seem to 
be dostroydd and: to-.vanish from the page's of history in this way. 
This is an illusions; however* The real population, the millions of . 
slaving peasants. j are there before -tha war bands (Qerman or otherwise) 
come, remain under , thaso'bhnds, anal still' remain arter the bands leave. 
The 'kingdoms* that' rise out of nbwhere and : "fchen suddenly •Vanish arc 
simply , tho names' 1 we give the temporary aristocracies 1 and don't repre- 
sent the real population at 'alio" 

The turning point in "the' 10th century, when western Europe began . 
to acquire - the economic base to repel 'the - barbarian invasions* Asimov 
marks not with any political development but by the invention of the 
mqldboard plow and tho. horsecollar. these set the?' scene for the feu- 
dal age. . A heavily armed; and ..armored cavalry, that could call out and ; 
lead, its serfs to war against Mo6rs> Vikings, Greeks, : , or Magyars, was 
about to appear on the scene* ^ , ;' - , ' • 

ANCIENT GAMES (laureate •' Enterprises,. ./ 19&8 r 50*) ) • 

This little' 12~page booklet presents concisely and in easily play* / 
able form eleven traditional board games from four continents. All : 
game boards , are included* thanks to an ingenious arrangement by whioh 
several" games requiring a 9%9 board are playetf., Go-fashion, en the points 
of a chessboard whioh mky also be UsOd for a,n 8x8 playing field. Pieces < 
can be cut; out , of the/ heavy paper of the pages without destroying any . 
beards -or rules of ..Cither gamea on; the reverse. . 

These games fall into a few basic forms i two mancala- style £ames , 
(Halusa from Iraq and Uugg from Ethiopia) t M poz~ahd-&eege" typos (Le 
Jeu "Ulitaire from Franco, Rafaya from India, and, the old Viking game 
of Tafl; known to ,the. Welsh as Tawlbwrdd, and sometimes incorrectly 
translated as , "Chesses and a number of games In which captures are ef- 
fected by >racketingv the opponent c s man or men with yours. The classic 
Nine Men T s Morris? probably the oldest gamje --in the world , ig also inclu- 
ded. " ;<■ "\ ' ■■' ' j ' ■ ; ' ■ .' 

Not all the games are traditional ancient ones. Kavsrsi, a late. 
19th-century' invention? is included, - eomplete with playing pieces which 
have the hc.ossary, difference, in colour between the two sides. Onoe put 
.in place, Revdrsi pieces' are never moved, but if they are captured by 
being flankel they are turned over to become the captor's, property* ; 

Interested readers may hav.o a little trouble finding" this game. . I 
picked up a copy at the bcokstpre of the Columbia Teacher's College while 
shopping '. f Or- something, entirely ! different* ; ; The curl <ms; may have tpvleok 
in places where teaching aids for elementary schools are sold. 

(Book reviews are ' continued .qn^p,. 11, after thc'- ; q.uiz.; "This, publica- 
tion is not edited under, the supervision of E^ngs Leslie Tapscott. } 1 

... "For all •.-that' p. said and^dori#, the, Pen regains, yel; mightier than the 
Sword? i'Or the ^evll, has. yet to' invent a ^all-point Swrrd« " - Elliot K. 

Sh->rter» Pemoncel * . : lll% > '■':] < vJ. ■ i i V , v " , 
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WHO SAID IT? 

GRAUSTARK readers are 'asked to identify the sources 
of the following quotations. Just to narrow matters down 
a little, six names are given for you to choose from. But 
be warned - for one of the following quotations, all six 
names are wrong, and the correct answer is someone else.' 

The deadline for entries is SATURDAY 27 FEBRUARY 
1971. The winner gets a free 20-issue subscription to 
GRAUSTARK. 

1. "I can have no other notion of all the other governments that I 
see.br know, than that they are a conspiracy of the rich, who on pretense 
of managing the public only pursue their private ends, and devise all the 
ways and arts thoy can find outj first, that they may, without danger, 
preserve all that they have so ill acquired, and then that they may en- 
gage the poor to toil and labor for them at as low rates as possible, and 
oppress them as much as they please*" 

A. Thomas More " C. Maximilen Robespierre E. Lincoln Stebbins 

B. John Lilbume, D. Karl Marx , F. Tom Hayden 

2. ?If the people itself sympathizes with the invasion of^ its coun- 
try by a foreign force, action against that force would be a violation on 
our part of the rights of the people concerned." 

A. Benedict Arnold, explaining the failure of the American inva- 
sion of Quebec* 

B. ( Charles James Fox, attacking Pitt's policy #f resisting the French 
revolutionary invasion of the Low Countries. 

C% Theodore Rose volt, responding to critics of his Panama policy. 
«. D. Zhordania, a Georgian Menshevik leader, on the invasion of Azer- 
baidjan by Soviet troops. 

E. Molotov, explaining why the USSR did not support Poland against 
the Nazi invasion. 

F. Prince Sihanouk, explaining why , he did not ally himself with Ho 
Chih Minn against the French. 

3. "When any person is intentionally deprived of his constitutional 
rights those responsible have committed no ordinary offense. A crime of 
this nature, if subtly encouraged by failure to condemn and punish, cer- 
tainly leads down the road to totalitarianism." 

A. Benjamin Cardozo C. Earl Warren E. Hugh Hefner, 

B. J. Edgar Hoover D. Roger Baldwin - F. Spirp Agnew 

km "The whole of Eastern and Southern Europe will come under Russian 
occupation. Behind an iron curtain mass butcheries of people would begin. 

A. Napoleon I - C. Winston Churchill E. Harry Truman 

B. Joseph , G»ebbels D. Arthur Vandenburg F. John Foster Dulles 

5; "Universal education is .• tjie most corroding and disintegrating 
poison that liberalism has ever invented for its own destruction." 
"A. V. I. Lenin ,, C. ^William J. Bryan E. Paul Goodman 
B. Friedrich Nietzsche D. Edgar Rice. Burroughs F. Abbie Hoffman 

- 6. "...government of the people, by the people, and for the people." 

A. Book of Leviticus C. John Wycliffe E* Jean-Jacques Rousseau 

B. Tiberius Gracchus D. John,L«cke F. Abraham Lincoln 

7. "Anybody has a .right to evade taxes if he can get away with it. 
No citizen has a moral obligation to assist in maintaining the government; 

A. Louis Blanqui C. J* Pierpont "Morgan E. Ayn Rand 

B. Mikhail Bakunin D. Emma Goldman r F. Jerry Rubin 



do "Do you wish to have no poor?. ♦ •Distribute no alms and above all 
suppress your poorhouses. The individual born in misfortune thereupon see 
4.ng himself deprive^ o f ; 1£i e $e perilous resources will employ all the ©our- 
&iZ&e e^pry means he t will 1 have received from nature* to extricate himself 
from the condition 'fchto which he was born; .he will importune you no Ion- 
gero o.What purpose# I/ask, ; is there ; in preserving suph individuals with so 
much care?" < . 

A« Adam Smith : G. "Ebenezor Scrooge"; , E« ; NvithaniW Brandon , 
' B« Marquis de ' Sade D. Herbert Spencer E* .William F. Buckley 

9» ! "Thore is no need to exaggerate the part played In' the. creation, of 
'Bolshevism and, in the actual bringing about of the Russian Revolution by ' 
these international, and for the. most part .a.thb,isticai Jews. t It is ctortain- 
ly a very great onej it probably outweighs all others* • • The principal in»- 
ppiration and' driving 'poyrer -coiftos- .f^m^^th'e./Jewisli'' leaders* " , 

A. Admiral Kolchak C. Adolf Hitier - ' ' £• Elizabeth Dilling 
B« Winston Churchill D. Albert B. ^ail /■ F» /Simon PotlSrura ■■' ■ 

s , 10. "We are not at war with , ' s Congress h^-S not declared war 

-^inst the government or the peat 3 !©* The people of the United 

;jstates do not desire ti> be at war with '- ■ • M«Yett while we are not at war 

with ^ ? while Congres^/has- not declared War,^ wp are carrying on v?ar with 

the .. people* We have a$ # army in we are , furnishing munitions and 7 

supplies to other armed forces in that country* and we are just as tho« 
rcughly engaged in conflict as though constitutional authority had been in- 
voked? a declaration of war had been made, and the nation had been called -' 
i;o /arms, for that purpose 0 ,»o There 'is neither, legal inor moral justification 
for sacrificing these lives* '/ Xt is in violation of the plain principles * 
sf freeVgqvqrnmont,," (identify <aleo ■ the 'at tacked, ountry» ) 

An' Henry bavid ThorGau* Mexico D« William Borah*' Russia 

,B» Clement Valiai&nghamV the South E> Robert h*. IaFollette Sr.j Halt 

C» William J* Bryan; China / <, ,F. Eu&ene McCarthy* Vietnam 

■ " .■ ' " BOOK REVIEWS . .' ' ; , 

■ : ' (continued from p. 9J ; : 

Isaac' Asiraov, ASIMOV.'S GUIDE '5* THE' BIBLE. --V&UJME CNEi THE 
> OLD .TESTAMENT : (Doubleday,: Kew York, .1968^ $12.50) 

; VOLUME TWO? THE . NEW TESTAMENT (Dou^leday, NewYork, " ' 

; 1969* £12.50) •\y;::/.. ■ : y . '" 

... ihere is no doubt that the Mblr^s'a book- of enormous influence,: 

but the reasons for this s influence east no .credibility or credit on the. 

doctrines it contains* There are beautiful lyric passages, accounts of 
, events of great consequence* and. purported explanations of most of the 

great mysteries which ?erplex v manklnd» vYet this:- anthology 1 has made its 
'way in the w,d£ld not by its persuasive influence acting on the inquiring 

mind, but by fire and. sword* the rack, and the thumbscrews* and in w own 

time by the gentler methods of. ostracism and boycott against those' who , ^ 
■\ doubt i t e , . u\ 

. Considering the things, claimed for . It by those who believe it to be 

the absolute: touchstone 1 of truth , it could have fceen established as au- 
.thoritative in no other way. For it d^es not -.present .a single narrative 

and a ^single viewpoint*; The oldest text in It seems, to be the Book of , 
..Judges^, which relates the conquest of Canaan by a barbaric confederation 

of desert raiders in the! 12th century B£fc» ? The ■ young* st t^xt in Chriirt- 
. ianvversions of the Bible, is the Second -Epistle General of Peter, which 
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regards the Paulino epistles as already a part of canonical scriptures 
(2 Peter y* 15-16) and tries, to explain why the second coming prophesied 
as. imminent in the- gospels ( Matthew I6i28 et al . ) is so unaccountably. de- 
layed (2 Peter 3 1 8r-9 )• A period of some ,14 eventful centuries' thus sepa- 
rate the various books of the Bible, a period in which the Jewish outlook 
on life changed - radically in response to that people *s triumphs and tra- 
gedies* ^ 

It is for this .reason . that virtually eVery viewpoint can be appealed 
to the Bible for .support. If you love war, there is 1 Samuel 15* 1-23. 
If you prefer 'peace, you can appeal to Isaiah 2i4. If you are a prohibi- 
tionist, invoke Isaiah 5i22- ; 23! if you like a little drink now and then, 
appeal to Judges 9**13 or 1 Timothy 5 ! ~3» What is your preferred form of 
government? Absolute monarchy? (l Samuel 24s6) Limited monarchy? 
(Deuteronomy 17 i 14-20) A' republic? (I Samuel 81IO-I8) Theocracy? 
.(Psalm- 105 1 14-15) Democracy? . (Leviticus 25*10) The Bible will back 
. you up on anything. even' Communism/ (Acts 4:3^-35) 

The Sible is even inconsistent as to what its own message is. Is it 
for Jews alone? (Deuteronomy .7 1 2-3 J Deuteronomy 23 *3 5 Matthew 15* 24) Or 
is it for all men? ■ (Isaiah ^5*l4j John 11*52) Or are the Jews, having 
rejected the mission of Jesus, 'to be placed outside the pale of humanity? 
(Matthew 27*25s John 8i44) 

In addition there are errors in logic (Titus lil2-13)» mathematics 
(2 Chronicles 4t2), a"stronomy (Genesis 1), biology (Deuteronomy I4i7), 
history (Daniel 5*2 & 5*3a)» and almost every other field of knowledge. 

■ .Clearly, then, * serious, study of the Bible can begin only after the 
-extravagant claims made for it are junked. Once it is realized to be a 
collection of books of thoroughly human authorship, written in times and 
with viewpoints that vary widely, it can Joo assessed for what it is* In 
the place of an absolutely infallible guide to human conduct, we have a 
set of very interesting documents on important eras in human history, an 
insight into the human heart, and numerous messages thoroughly relevant 
to the issues and problems of . our ewyn time. 

This is the- approach' that Isaac" Asimov* a Jew by upbringing, an ag- 
natic >by personal conviction, a scientist by profession, and a veritable 
polyhistor has taken. In this massive study of the Bible he gives it the 
same -bcxtual criticism, with the same regard to it as a product cf its 
times, that any "secular" document would receive. 

The result is a .study that places the Bible in its proper perspec- 
tive. Once we get rid of the idea that the five "Books of Moses" were 
written by Moses, it is possible to look at them (and the closely related 
Book of Joshua) as the annals and laws of the Jewish people, compiled be- 
fore and during the Babylonian exile and attributed to the semi-mythical 
Moses to give them authority. 

(Such a literary devioe. is common in both the Jewish and the Christ- 
ian scriptures, ahd in much other ancient writing. A man with his own ax 
to grind would sot down his views and attribute them to such ancient wor- 
thies to "give them authority*- Or a. writer* as a literary exercise, would 
compose a letter as it mfght have been written by some historic, personage. 
The Greek writer Alkiphron did a lot of this sort of thing, and the Greek 
Antho-logy contains numerous verses attributed to Sokrates and. other an- , , 
cients. But those who *rcte in the name of the Apostle Paul maiggpd^to 
gut of f with even such extravagant self-praise as occurs in Philippians 3# 
and parsed , off .the pithy arguments of 1 Thessalonians and the lumbering 
sentences of Ephesians as the work of the same hand, ) 

Asimov carefully sorts out the various strands .that have been, woven 
into the_ Bible 1 the two different creation stories, the "EV- n P% and "J" 
■texts in Genesis, the, two different and contradictory accounts of the 
Hebrew conquest cf Canaan ^which appear in Joshua and in Judges, and the 
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. terrible tangle w^ich pecurs in the Books of 'Ezra and Ndiomiah, in which 
the refortification, of Jerusalem by Nehomiah in the time of Artaxerxes I . 
is confused with an- account .of the rebuilding , of < the temple- under Ezra *a 
direction in the time of feiaxerxes II* ; There is- also useful information 
about place and .personal, names* Asimcv identifies in detail the Pour : 
Rivers of Genesis ,2*10-14, the Hsg and fall \.of the Mesbpotaraian empires 
and how they affected Israel, the various Pharaohs mentioned' in the 
Bible, and the -'necessarily veiled references by/ the prophets to the Se- : 
leukid Greek kingdom. : » - . , 1 = . '» '.• 

■ In the course of these -books Asimov points : out that many 'things pop- 
ularly believed, to be in the £ible are not there. Mary Magdalene is no~ 
where in the Bible stated to be a prostitute, reformed or otherwise; the 
evidence seems to indicate .that she was mentally disturbed, ffor are ' 
there; grounds for "£ho popular identification of the author of the Gospel: 
According to, Btr Mark wi$h the .embarrassed young -man mentioned, in Mark k 
14 1 51-52 On the other hand, interesting inferences- about. major bibli- 
cal characters can.be drawn* Partly from a rabbinical tradition and 
partly from the ease ;with which the prophet could -approach the king,. ■ 
Asimov concludes that Isaiah, was a member of the Jewish- royal family, 
■and like ^Periklesv Julius. Caesar, folstoly and Franklin Roosevelt a man* 
who, /born ; to a; high social level', yet identified /himself with the needs 
and hopes of the poor. ' :■/,'' , , ! - : ( 

One can sec the Bible. develop with the vicissitudes of the Jewish 
people. Originally it 'was believed that God punished the wicked and rer 
warded the faithful in this world 1 the "Law of^;fSoses" carries no refer* 
e nee to a life after death. But the Seleuklpt persecution shook the Jews' 
confidence in. divine justice in ihxs'.. world, and put off the .punishments 
and reward's to a future/ iifb. The most definite statement of belief in. 
the Jewisjl, scriptures in a ■ life after death .c;6mos/ in the last book to be 
included in the panon.i tho Book of-B?xriiel. (Daniel 12s2) - No one, of 
course, need;. be deeeieyed by .the references in this book to? "Nebuchadnez- 
zar"? the author, /who lived, some time In the 2nd , century 'dC$$ l used the 
old Jewish device of referring to a present persecutor by the/, name of one 
from the : past. ; Many of -the; psalms '■come ; ,ft ? om, the same period* no One is 
going to, tryi/^p 1 pretend that the 74th and ' 79/th '^salffis were written for , 
formal roligious services -in rSolemon's temple,/, ; 

The historical ^ap /of & Centuries between the . Old and ; New Testaments 
is filled in part by the Apocrypha - books, regarded- as canonical scrip- 
ture by the Catholic Church bu*fi not by /Jews or .Protestants. 'i Asimov dis- 
cusses these in the second^ volume, to show what kind 'bf ideas were, in, the 
air in Jesus.' 'time. The Books of Tobi j and of Judith are basically his- 
tor ical romances* In which extravagant liberties are t£ken 'with the 'fails' 
of history in .order to make, a \point. V Tobit is^ strong on angels - a 'Per- 
sian influence,, like Tdbit'/s pet (log, an , animal held in high r4gard/by . 
. the Persians, but not by, thfe Jews, In Judith, , rt we have the Assyria of the 
seventh /centery 'G. under; the rule .of Nebuchadnezzar of , the sixth cen- 
tury B. Ct, .which sends its army under a general of, tne fourth century,/,^ 
•B. 'C. to attack' a,./re-e-stahlished Judea.of the fifth century - B. C. Not a 
century, is left' out^ w: She, inspiring' tale ^ of Judith -is .based in part, on 
the Makkabean revolt .against: the Se-fiukidS and in part t»tf the Greek vic- 
tsry^t Thermopylae, for^y this time Gr^efc- and Jewish 1?h6u l ght were be- 
ginning, to interact, with each other. ■ ' ? ' 1 

, Two/ of the five /Books, Of . ft$accabees : are regarded/ as canonical by - ' 
Catholics| in disovS'Sing /these dittlerknown books Asiriov necessarily 
gives a cbnoise an4 thorough outline /of /; Middle SasterJi history from the 
death of Alexander to the rise of/. Rome *\ 1 In the midst «f these conijendini; 
tyrannies' the 1 epic of the %shaonaran revolt cf/,16? BCE,- which /Eventually 
re-established alri ''independent Virewish '- stated serves as an inspiration 'it 
the ^opprss'sed 1 ^tb" ; 'thta.^d^^v^>/%e moat terrible ^ fighter is , /the man who 
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originally wished to live. by" a dectrin© of peace but is not allowed to. do 
so. Thrones totter when their occupants elicit from their subjects such 
-cries as that of 1 Maccabees 2i40i "If we all do as our brothers have 
"done, and refuse to fight against tire heathen for -our lives and what we 
believe is 'right, they will very soon destroy us from the face of the 
earth." 

t , And yet the Makkabean dynasty fell into the same errors as its for- 
mer persecutors! after the first generation it produced only one states- 
manlike tula:, Queen Salome Alexandra (reigned ?9~6% BCE). Themselves the 
victims of religious persecution, the - Hashmonaim inflicted it upon their . 
neighbors* And then, as in David's kingdom and ,in the Jewish state of our 
own time, men arose to vindicate the. Jewish conscience even against a Jew- 
v ish government, ; 

. The mutual animosities of, the later Hashmonaim (for such is the more 
accurate name of the dynasty commonly called "Makkabean") eventually 
brought in the Romans, who put the oountry under an Edomitc straw-boss 
who founded the Hcrodian dynasty. (Needless to say, the Romans* Jewish 
subjects wrote bitterly about "Edom" when they really meant Rome. 1 ) But 
no previous invader had ever held the Jews in subjection long, and they 
felt. that the same divine protection would enable them to expel the Ro- 
mans. 

It was against this background that the tragedy of Jesus was played 
out. For not only were Greek ideas circulating among Jews, but Jewish 
thought was impressing itself upon the Greco-Roman world. The Jews were, 
by their own account, a people of servile origin. (This is probably true J 
oppressed peoples are often inclined to invent for themselves pasts Of ^ 
transcendent glory, but if a man says he is descended from slaves, he is 
probably right,.) Despite the overlay of royal and priestly tradition in 
Jewish scripture, a' basic message became clear. We were once slaves. We 
.won our freedom. You oan, too. 

Such an attitude would inevitably clash with the- Roman Empire. And 
before the . time of Jesus the stage was set for such a clash in two dif- 
ferent forms. One would be a- direct, Makkaboan-style Jewish nationalist 
revolt against Rome, which finally came to pass in 66 CE. The other was 
a, diffuse variant, grown out of the interaction between Jewish law and 
prophecy with the myths of the-ither subject peoples in the slave-pen that 
was imperial Rome; Mbst of these peoples had mychs about ccm-kings who 
died and were buried in seed-time, and came to life again with the har- 
vest. When this myth cross-bred with Jewish Messianic hopes, Christianity 
or something very like it was inevitable. Jesus was by no means the on\y 
man about whom sue h Stories were centered^ had his movement been uttev r ^y 
stamped out, one of the others would Jjave flourished. There w.as tK« 
Spartan reformer-king Kleomenes III, who more than two centuries before 
Jesus fled to Alexandria, tried 1 6' raise a revolt against Ptolemaios IV, 
"was betrayed to, his enemies, hold a last supper with twelve friends, bade 
them cease a hopeless resistance, and committed suioide. His body was 
^crucified, but the common people hailed him as a god. There was Judas 
of Galilee, who rose in revolt against the same tax assessment described 
in Luke 2:1. (His sons and grandsons algo claimed to be the Messiah.) 
Some*15 years after the crucifixion of Jesus ■ one Theudas claimed to be 
the Messiah*, he was also crucified. An unnamed Egyptian Messiah is men- 
tioned in Acts 21*38 and byJosophus, and in Samaria Simon Magos was 
"giving out that himself was some great one" (Acts 8:9)» What developed 
out of all this was an export version of- Judaism* without -the national 
exclusivism, circumcision, or dietary laws, and influenced by pagan my*hs 
about the dying and, resurrected gads of mystery cults. / 

To get at the "historical Jesus" this . accretion has to be shoveled 
out of the way. This Asimov tries to do in his second volume. Following 
as he .does the tfrder of biblical* books as they appear in the King James 
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version* this aspect., 'of the origin of Christianity is rather obscure. 
The Epistle of Paul* to, the Galatians. is probably the earliest Christian 
document that has come down 'to us,* and the first gospel, to- have been ' ^ 
written was that of Mark. f - J 

, Asimov disentangles the gospels in search if a "historical Jesus" 
behind all the fables* Mark has nothing to say about the alleged Davidic 

--'descent-, or virgin birth of ".Jesus. 'His Jesus isvthe normally begotten and 
born son of a . Nazarene carpenter, who becomes. Messiah by special divine 
appointment when tTohn baptize^ him.. ^Mark Ii9~i3).* The oldest mapuscripts 
Of Mark do Aot even have the last 12 verses of the book,. whi«h describe 
the appearance of the risen Jestfs ttf- his disciples. \ • 

1 The. four gospels were written for different audiences. .Matthew, who 

seems to have originally" written in Aramaic-, is an educated Jew writing, 
to persuade •tlfer educated Jews that Jesusi is indeed .the Messiah foretold 
by the prophets. To do ; ttiis he frequently, cites Old Testament, verses - 
and nearly always misses the point of them, as Asimov shows. Since the 
prphpets ' claimed that tj\e Messiah had to be of Davidic ^descent and born 
in Bethlehem, Matthew dutifully includes both. But his version '«f the 
Davidic descent flatly contradicts -Luke *s, and later on Jesus' specifical- 
ly denies that the Messiah has to be a descendant' of Qavid (Matthew 22i 
41-46). *■ • > ^ ■ 

Mark also writes for. a Jewish audience, but not for a learned one* 
his Greek is considerably lo'ss polished than Matthdw's. Luke addresses 
.himself to gentiles and, since most of "the peoples of the Roman Empire 
were Used to worshipping .goddesses, he makes much of Mary and the other \ 
women associated- witjTJcsus. , Luke is definitely the >ost writer of the 

- four, and his writings, here and in, the Acts of the Apostles* have •on- 
tributod much to the popular ^yths associated with Christianity. But, 

, writing for a gentile audience after it became evident that the Jews were 
not goirig to "accept, Jesus as 'Messiah, he is somewhat more anti-Jewish and , 

• pro-Roman thai Matthew or Mark. This proios's ' is carried to - its ultimate 
extent in John, the most Grecian of the gospel writer's, in *?hich Jesus is 

- flatly and undoubtedly , the, Messiah, obvious to all except > Jewish and rack- 
eteers* with the Roman authorities either friendly or benevolently neu- 
tral. ;" .' ' 

.It is, interesting to not© that, although Asimov has not read Archi- 
bald Robertson's The Origins of Christianity (International, New York, 
195** )..» he comes to- much the same conclusions as Robertson. about the "his- 
torical Jesus" and his movement. Both men consider and reject the hypo- 
thesis that Jesus was eritiF^ly mythical.' This viewpoint, which is based 
on many obviously mythical elements in the Christ story, forces us to re- 
gard as forgeries the New Testament, Tacitus, Josephus, 'Suetonius, and 

; Plinius.' There is",, indeed, one flagrant Christian interpolation in «ne 
version cf Jbsephus., Howevei/ the pagan writers ( refer to Christianity in 
tonne that might be expected #f conservative Roman.' gentlemen^ As "Fritz 
Leiber once remarked in another connection, "if you assume a b.ig enough 

.. conspiracy,, you can exolain anything". 

Where Asimov and Robertson differ- is. in their assessment of the real 
movement which Jesus headed. With" Roman Pales-Cine, seething with revolt 

. yet helpless against the legions, a violent uprising is'. far. more likely . 

, .than a peaceful message of accomodation . with Rome and the search for an 
unworldly kingdom. And indeed such passages as Matthew llil2, Mark 15 1 7, 
and Luke 22i36, which escaped the editing of 'later Christians who .wanted 
to show /that- their church offered no danger to .Rome, sh'*w what the origi- 
nal tenor of Christianity was. We. know in cur time what it -means when a. 

; leader of the; discontented mounts himself on a white steed and leads a 
- march on the capital, followed by confrontations and rioting, while public 
discipline Is relaxed by; a holiday. ' i 



Asimov dobs not go bo far, as to make Josus another Judas of Galilee or 
Thoudas* In fact, he speculates that Judas may have betra^od Josus ea^her* 
out* of disgust with Jesus 1 pacifistic message, or in order to force nis 
hand and produce a revolt. . In line with this, Asimov speculates that 
"Judas Iscari'ot" ma^ originally have been' "Judas SicariotJV "Judas, the 
Terrorist", Left unmentioned "by either Asimov or Robertson is the possi- 
bility that Judas may not have been a real person, at all. As the enly 
Judaean among the Galilean disciples' he : could h|> a personification of the 
'Jewish people as betrayers of (Jesus.,-. 

"Contrary evidence of- the pacifist character of Jesus 1 original move- "' 
raent is th# episode of Zachariah son of Barachiah, who is mentioned in 
Matthew 23*35 as 'the .last of a lo'ng series/ of, martyrs, "whom ye slew be- 
tween the temple and the. altar Asimov mentions him but fails to identi- 
fy" him with a< historical character. Robertson turns tt Josephus and gets 
his man. Zachariah son cf Baruch is a wealthy Jerusalemitu , murdered as 
a suspected collaborationist by Jewish, rebels in 68. This is quite an im- 
portant disc.ovi.ry, as it helps fix the ; date of the authorship of Matthew. 
It also' indicates the; low standards of . historical composition in the gos- 
pels; tfesus, who was crucified in 29, is made -to speak in the past tense 
about a man -killed in 68. And finally,, by naming Zachariah as a martyr, 
Matthew indicates that he believes violent resistance against the Romans 
to fce not only impractical but also impious. Jesus, living when .the great 
revolt was still simmering, might have harbored and encourage d hopes of 
violent resistance. Matthew, writing after these dreams had perished in 
the flames of the temple,' is a sadder and wiser man. 

The Paul cf 1 the .Ep* sties and the. Paul o£ Acts are two different men, 
a fact to which AsjLmov ' giv.es inadequate weight. The Epistles, make almost 
no j^ntion >f the historical Josus "J in them Paul expounds a mystery oult 
centered not on the resurrected god At'tys or Orpheus but on a' 1 recently de- 
ceased Jew. But this •other-worldly Jesus had no appeal for the masses .cf 
slaves* and poor freemen, in the Roman Empire. They turned instead to the 
fiery oratory of Revelations, *whosb author writes, in an ungrammatioal and 
heavily Semitic Qreck about the joyful day when the kings of the earth and 
-their armies would "be fed to the birds of the air. 1 This bock* which has 
been a target for the jib 6s- of the intelligentsia from Paul's time to ours, 
was carried into the canon of the pew Testament over the objections of 
several early church fathers. It tells us, in a bitter indictment (Re- 
velations 18i 11-13) why the Empire was - so bitterly hated by its suit jects. 
Refusal to perform an act of obedience to the Emperor 'was : the acid test of 
the Christian during the early days of the ohurch - not out of any dis- 
taste for idolatry, as a look inside any Catholic church makes clear, but 
simply as a refusal to a< ©opt the spiritual or secular authority of the 
Roman slavemasters. • . 

' ». This presented , a dilemma to the early Christians. If they stressed 
the revolutionary arid messianic aspects of r Christianity, they would be 
suppressed* , if they insisted that Christianity ooncerned itself only with 
.kingdoms not of this world, their mass support would dry up. So a oompro- 
misc. had to be arranged "between the revolutionary who said "fPhus with vio- 
lence shall that great - oxty Babylon T»e thrown down" (Revelations I8i21)> 
and'Paul who sent a runaway , slave bacfe , to. his master /.(Philemon lrlb-19). 

For; this job, the superb literary talents of Luke wore called in. 
The Acts, of the Apostles harmonizes the- two traditiens, giving equal 
weight to the Jewish-revolutionary and Greek -mystical traditions. ' Paul* 
the fierce partisan of the 'Epistles, i* the ideal harfconiser- in Acts. As 
a man of Jewish ancestry, well-learned in the Jewish scriptures, and y.$t 
a Roman citizen of good family, eloquent in Hebrew, Aramaic, and Greek, 
he unit* s the two traditions. 

■ In his description of. .Paul's raissi'onary . ' jout&ie'y's Asimov tells how the 
center *f gravity of Christianity, slips from . "the gospel of. the: circuiqci- ; 



sion" to the "g&spel of ;the uncircumcision". By the end of the 1st con*- - 
tury it was qui to' obvious that Jews, wore not. going to accept Jesus as the ' 
Messiah, and it was equally obvious that the message was finding a fertile 
field amon^ gentiles, furthermore, after .the suppression ■ tf Jewish re- 
volts in 70, 115, and 132» hot the most devout Christian was willing to 
bo known. to the Roman authorities as a sort of Jew* So the Christians : 
made, their peace with Rome, put the Kingdom of God on Earth in cold stor- 
age, missionarized, stuck out the persecutions, and stood out for terms. 
Eventually bne : of the numerous generals contending for the Roman throne 
bid, for their support, and the game was, won. 

.'• Archibald Robertson, HOW TO 'HEAD HIST CRY (tfngar. New York, 1954* 

.■ ' $5-oo) . . : - ■ - 1 

Napoleon I once observed "What is history but a, fable agreed on?" 
In a dj.eoussion of historiography from Herodotos i;o the French Revolution, 
Archibald Robertson f tells us why. v . ! ' * 

'The professional historian or amateur reader of , history must often • 
pause. to remind himself how scanty the actual source) jnaterials are' 'in an- 
cienl; and medieval history. Even modern : history, written amidst a flood 
of newspapers, eye-witnoss observations, and party pamphtets, suffers 
from this problem, as E. H. Carr observes in What is t History? when he dis- 
cusses the; Stresomann papers, and their editing and. dissemination. We have 
no Mes-senian history of the wars with Sparta ', .no Carthaginian history of 
the wars with Rome, no Spartacist- history of tno. .servile insurrection., 
A Thc -only Jewish *nistory the revolt of 66-?Q CE against Rome was writ- 
ten by Yosaf barrMattityahu, alias Flavius Josophus, an egocentric turn- 
coat, to whom all rebels arc' "bahdits'Vand whose hero amused himself by 
: throwing bound prisoners into the Dead Sea" to see whether thoy really 
would float./ Only rarely does all /-."opposition" view surface, as when the 
Mpabite ,Stono 'gives us Moab's view of the events described in Z Kings 1 3> 
6-27, or when- the pagan Gelsus* attack oh Christianity is liberally quot- 
ed for, purposes of refutation by Origen. , , 

In order to rOad- through the lines of unfriendly histcrians to get at 
the truth, Robertson' makes certain practical observations. "Thi; thing to 
remember about. ..history ■Is"', that it relates to .men and women of the same 
species as ourselves. The majority were ^occupied, as we arc, in getting', 
a livelihood in the day-to-day battle with nature, in courtships marriage* . 
and the rearing of children, and, when necessary, in defending themselves 
against enemies. They knew loss than we about, the world in which thoy 
lived, . had loss command over nature, and wore less, critical than we of 
.talcs of the iharveliousj but their basic needs tyere the same as ours." 

Knowing this,, we can s6e through myths invented after the fact. Rotn- 
ertson addresses himself t : such questions as why Sparta sent only a token 
contribution of 300 men to Thermopylae,^ why Athens' pretended to "democra- 
cy" While sitting at the topApf a pyramid, of subject "allies" and slaves, 
how almost, ^nothing in Livlus can be trusted,'' how Rome compromise d its so- 
cial problems of the 1st century BCE by establishing the Principate,' how 
the*, character of Tiberius was consciencelo^sly blackened by hostile hi^- > 
/torianS, ' how Christianity looked to Roman rulers (imagine a contemporary . 
white middle-class American returning after ,2000 years to find Loroi Jorfbs 
wcrshipped as 1 a godi ), ; >and the turha of power politics that established 
thcS Roman version, of Christianity as .the state religion of the Roman Em- 
pire in the 4th century. ■ ; , 1 .W 

, The "fall" of Rome Robertson se^s as ta Tearful revenge' exacted from, 
the slave-empire . by its millions of : vlGt.ims,, barbarians from without and 
Christian sects from within,* "For centuries^ hex legions had swept the •'" 
Mediterranean world for slavey to minister, ;to:'her wan$sj/f«r centuries she 
had kept her slaves dowi*i by ? fear of the scourge and /the cross % and now she. 



was forced to "bond the knee to a scourged and crucified God, -There is no 
need to -judgo Rome "by; her worst; son's i It is enough to "judge her "by her , - 
best. It' is the ' cultured Pli.ny who returns: thanks to' Trajan for his lav- 
ish, gladiatorial shows. It Is ; the eloquent Symmachus.*. who regrets that 
a band of Saxon gladiators whom he purchased for the arena should have' 
strangled one another rather than,- biibutcherod to make a Roman : holiday. 1 
It is a little too much to nsk us to regret the downfall of such a civili- 
zation, as that." 

i , Robertson's view. of tne Middle Ages As scarcely less bitter* Almost, 
every" one . of the chroniclers upon whom we rely as a primary source was a 
monk. Yet even those fulminate against, the, greed, laxity, lechery, and 
'tyranny bf- their -'fellow churchmen, so that we can see of just what, human 
material .the "Age of Faith" was composed. One monk attacks' an abbot who 
freed the abbey's slaves on his deathbe'd, "setting his successors an ex- 
ample not to be imitated". ' Another calls the massacre of 70,000 Mcjsle'mrf 
' and .the entire Jewish 'congregation' of Jerusalem in 1099 "a new way of 
salvati on". . • 'v ' . \. 

Owing to the particular importance that the Normans have had in .Eng- 
lish history, Robertson examines their freefcooting 1 with particularly' at- , 
. tention. From their original base in the lower Seine valley, wren«hei by 
force from a feeble Carolingian, they sent out /fighting men to Spain, 
Italy, ,Si«ily, England, the Middle East,- and f inally Jreland. Thanks to • 
nn understanding with the Church of Rome i; .'they operated , everywhere as the 
papal shock-troops, fiobertson even presents evidence that England under . 
Harold Godwins son was heading- for (an open "Hreak with Rome when William and, 
his Normans landed. The Crusades appear as a straightforward plundering 
expedition by European lords .and churchmen who tried to submerge doctrinal 
and political quarrels in one grand'- -eastward expedition much as Alexander 
had in Greece of . the Ath century BCE. , 

The decay 1 of the Middle Ages Robertson identira.es economically with 
'the rise of the "mercantile' cities and ideologically with the movement 
variously called Cathari to, JPauliclan, Albigensian, Pa tar one* or BogomiJ, 
These people seem to bo descended from the 3rd-century horosiarch Paul Of 
Samosata, whose version of Christianity was the state religion in the 
Short-lived kingdom /of ■ •daiiiath and ' Bath-Zabbai ( OdenathUs arid Zenobia) v . 
in ;Tadnvbr (Palmyra). ^ The/ Paulicians. believed that Jesus was the Son of 
God by adoption through his mcir^ts, • 'a- View. Which is in agreement with Mark 
3-i9-'i3 out is regarded as here tical by Trinitarian Christianity. Later we 
find them settled along the eastern border of the Roman Empire, interming- 
ling with Gnostics, Manichaians, Moslems, and others. In the 8th and 10th 
centuries Roman Expert rs transplanted them- to the Balkans to hold th& 
fr&ntier\ against the Bulgars. Needless. to Say, ; they fraternized, spread 
their doctrines, and slowly. moved westward. By the l£th century we find 
them' as far afield as London* where the branding iron, the; whip, and the 
stake were regarded as adequate refutation «f their doctrines. 

Though their doctrines were driven, .underground, they never died tut. 
{Some of them, 1 regarding the? material world ! as hopelessly wicked, went' 
over into sexual promiscuity- r so much so that the.. ancient Gnostic re»»g- 
nition 'symbol, scratching the palm duririg a , handshake, is to this day unl*- : 
versally regarded as an invitation to sexual intercourse. ) They surf a*sd 
again in'thel6th century as the extreme left wing of the Reformation, , 
and finally iegat the early Freethinkers and Quakers* Here again, we know- 
mist about them from ..their enemies. The notorious Anabaptist reign at 
Mttnster in 153^.5 will bear favorable- comparison with :any other regime in 
contemporary Europe* , Protest0n.t •r Gatholip. 

, - ', The English Civil War of the 1640 *s ,-ls: sh»wn by .'Robertson to have, been 
basically; a ; class war, rather 0 'th'an the' battle tT t religious 7 freedom it is, 
often presented* asi ; As" a witness for this -view he calls none other than;: \ 
Edward Hyde/ Earl Clarendon* avr^yalist^historian ? y Clarendon, cpntinu™. 



ally "comments on. the, low estate of the rabble .who followed the Parliament 
and' Cromwell, giving^ a picture mueh. like the French Revolution of .a cen- 

: tury and< a half later. Arid* just like the later revolution* there soon 
developed a clash of interests b^twt-en' the lawyers and bourgoisie^ who sat 1 

; ■■' in the capital, and , the commoners who filled their army-."-, 

Much nonsense", has' -been written about both these revolutions by ro- 
mantically .-inclined' partisans' of the Stuarts and the Bourbons. Strafford 
is picture* as a martyr * Strafford* who would have been an English Rich- 
lieu, establishing; the authority of the king 1 as absolute* The- Frenchman 
Bo s sue t , damned Cromwell and the English as rebels against (Jod, in language 
which the British orat#r Burke was to turn against Bossuct's countrymen 
when their revolution came. As for the "Reign of Terror", Robertson tel- 
lingly quotes Carlyle that "there is no period to be met with in which 
the general iVenty-five Millions [ »f France suffered less than in this 
period whiah they jnsme- tho Reign of Terror". He adds* ''Their regime will 
bear comparison with the Britain. of that day, 1 in which /boys of fourteen 
were hanged for theft,. ..pop^r children were drafted in cartloads to a liv- 
ing death in coal-mines or cotton-mills or as chimney-swc eps, and a man 
was "whipped through ^ tho streets of Edinburgh and banished from Scotland 
for - taking -part in 'a combination of Glasgow weavers against a reduction of 
wages. Against that background the tirades of Burke about the horrors of 
the French Revolution ring-f al.se and , hollow. M i 

In conclusion* Robertson: addre- ses himself to, the, question of "pro ^, . 
.; gross" in history. He rejects the view that we havo made "material" pro- 
gress at the expense .of ".moral" values; after all* our moral values de- 
■.■ r pend on our material surroundings.- "If we ask why we disagree with Plato 
and Aristotle about slavery* tho answer is that we are able to do. without 
it...The' economic change preceded the moral. The average man is as humane 
as circumstances all»w him to bo* but no more." His criterion for prc- 
gess - an idea which modern historians generally got ; embarrassed about - 

~* . is. "the well-being of men and women in the massf • : ' ■-. ••' 
'. Robertson is useful /not only as a guide to the er^s which he discus- 

.:srs, but also for the .sake of hi<s critical . approach iri others. Asian* 
African* and American history* and 19th- and 20th-»onturfy history* lie 
outside the realms to which ho addresses himself . However, thb same stan- 
dards can be applied there. : Much of what he says about _tho English and 
French , Revolutions 'is; also' applicable to. tho American and Russian ones., 
kung Fu-tse (Confucius ), v like Plato*' must bo read with his social posi- 
tion and attitudes\kept in mind. The New Yirk Daily ftows > or. 'even the New 
York Times , must be a opr cached on the subject of Communism much as Cicero 
is approached on the subject? of Cat- .lina* We must dc af en ourselves to of- 1 
ficial condemnation if we want to hear what Simeon bar-Giora* Wat Tyler, 
Thaddetjs Stevens ■*". or Xtyu Shau-chi ware really saying. 

_ Max Shujinan, THE FEATHER MERCHANTS (Doubleday, 1944): _ 

Anyone who passed ever the bibliographic data just given weuld find 
, this book fitting into a familiar m#14« It is the book which debunks 
^ both the armed forces and the hawkish civilians -who sen,d men to war be- 
cause they oan imagine no other way #f solving problems. It is in the 
1 tradition of Catch 22, M»A*S*H , - Appla Pie * o.r - to go back a few years - 
to Schweik. -It has all the stock characters and situations - the baffled 
soldier caught in a situation too crazy to accept and t«o real to Ignore, 
the civilians who want the eneiny served, smoking 7 hot for breakfast tomorrow 
i' >;ra*rhing* war profiteers* predatory -girlfriends* and practical jokers. 

So look at the datf) agaii>. •« This is >io product -of the^cynical fif- 
,;ti'es; -rtv the militant sixties. This book was written by a sol4ier, in the, 
V middle, of the war with., wi^esi "popular : . : puppet- in-- t£14 country's history. 



Those few, members of the, Now Generation who. have hoard «f . {Shuiman 
tend, to •.dismiss him as an .aid-time-' humorist, a contemporary perhaps with 
\Ward' and Bierce . But during the 19*K)'s,.a r t the height of his talent, he 
was the- nearest thing to Jonathan Swift that this country. has ever pro- 
duced. If his talent ran to potboilers; in the fifties* well* so did 
Swift's when he took to writing party pamphlets for the Tories in Queen 
Anne's days. But there was a Shuiman before the wretched "Dpbie Gillis" 
1 stories^ an<i scripts* or the autobiographical^ Rally Round the ^lag,' Boys , . 
or the didac,tic dullness of Anybody G»t a Match? 

The young Shuiman, fresh out of the University of Minnesota and into 
. \he g*r«und forces «f the air forces (which, ■ I. am ^informed, is the softest- 
touch in the armed forces)* wrote incisive slapstick. This is not easyi 
look how often so good a writer as S. ^J. forolman t^ios it and fails* . , 
Barefoot Boy- with Ch<. ek (19^3) dissects campus life in tonus -still germane 
today? The Zebra Derby (19** 6) jibes at professional' veterans "and at the 
whole bright new "postwar world"! ' Sleep Till No»n 019^9 )» probably his 
test book, is social satire so ^cutting that anybody except Shuiman would 
probably have had to explain it to Senator Joseph McCarthy a few years 
later. / X. , v _ ; , 

The hero' of The Feather Merchants is a callow young Minneapolitan in 
the ground forces of the air forces, which sounds familiar. While other 
authors of the day cloak their heroes in patriotic rectitude, Shulman's 
Dan. Miller and his family shop : on the black market, pontificate about the, 
progress of t^o war against "the little yellow man", and intrigue for the 
main chance with little regard for the, war effort. 

Shuiman, of course, makes the requisite bows in the House of Rimmon. 
Miller visits his old campus, and finds a would-be writer who plans to 
leap into print the day- the war ends with, the first book debunking- it, to 
"scoop the whole world".' After ^caring him ; descri do this expose in detail 
Miller walks off, cooly lying, ."I 'ye' got an appointment". But his friend' 
indictment is considerably the iriore eloquent. As. for the war itself,' 
"We had learned in the previous twenty years that nobody would survive the 
next war. New we weare in.the.next war, a just, unavoidable war," (bow) 
"and all the young »ynics turned into^ heroes... . It wals a time of tragic 
magnificence, as any fool could plainly see..", (" Sppur si muoyc ." 1 ) 

More, .telling is an' episode when Miller, parts with his Mi lb Mindor- 
"kinderish friend Sam Wye i - ' ' 

" 'That 's. a fine way to- talk to a, comrade' "in arms who is leaving for 
the wars in a couple of days. J 

11 'Where are they sending you, Sam?'* 
. "'I don't know. ' 1 ; 

" 'What -are you going to do?' . ■, . 

"'Kill people. '" . . ^ ■ 

The principal plot (for Shuiman is given to long digressions about 
people barely germane to the story/) is an old one - how a. man, thr6ugh 
action^ which seem either desirable. or unavoidable at the time, gets into 
a t< rrible mess. Miller lets Wye get away with passing him off as a war 
hero,, and then, the whole topic of "heroism comes under Shulman's scalpel. 
One mischevous- arid drunken friend^ is sufficient to create a hero; how many 
rt al-lif g reputations ar<. created this^way? ."' c 

Like much fiction of our, own time, there is' no definite . ending, and 
things somehow- seem better, this way,*. There is no, ./tolling how he pro- 
duced it in the ambience of 19*J4, but Max Shuiman wrote a very good novel 
•f the 1960's then.' . v y 

/ : For some reason, -the Crawf ord illustrations , of thf hard-cover and; 
early paperback -'issues »f Shiilman'a works ,st m to fit them better than the 
Dcdini illustrations oftho,mOr£ recent papcrtackg. 



THE DIPLOMATIC POUCH r ' v - . 

For tho bonofit ot, thoso who ;aro now to GRAu"SfAKK, .tiils is our lottor ' 
columns It ranges Tory widoly - from comments on tho rulos of across-tho- 
■' , bo$rd and poetal.Diplomaoy, through c^hor board gaiaes, and over into real- 
lifo wars and history 0 ^ Cdmmonts of tho editor aro indicated by doiiblo par- 
entheses '((like thSeDt. Dates of the letters are printod whore fenown 0 

GEORGE GRAYSON, 621D 13th St «, Torraoo, Leavenworth, Kansas, 66048. (15 Oct* 1970): 
Wo l ro getting somo across^thc— boa£d Diplomacy around hero* Aftor all^ Fort Loavonworiii. 
houses tho Array 1 a Command and Gonoral Staff Coliogo, a sort of advanced training for maj»- 
ora and lioutonant colonels who havo boon markod for promotion© A few. of thoso aro in-* 
torestod in Biplomcy*. But thoy T ro all" married,, so it* s hard to got seven© Fortunatoly, 
Jonnif or 1 s pediatrician plays too, and ho*s singlo. 

' , ((You should hoar Our Founder, Alan Calhamor, discuss sometime tho difficulty of 
playing Diplomacy with throe married couples i) ) 

Tho most i^^rtant thing 1 learnod here is that ? all propaganda to tho contrary not- 
withstanding, somo army of floors aro human 0 ' Evon somo who aro caroor 0 Somo of thom had 
only a fow yoars to go before retirement whon this entire situation in Southeast Aatv ex- 
panded, and ovbn though they harbor private, opiniono that" wo aro rising" a mistake there 
(sor'o are hawks and others doves in their bpinio"- of the riature of tho error) they havo 
jjono -and followed orders because they were not willing to put principle ahead of survival 
for the? selves .and their families^: /fibon youjeo^d' ri#it down to it, what is a 37 ye;:v o.ld 
officer who' 1 a boon .in tho.' eqrvico since age 19 'going to do. to earn a living if ho rosi^i* x 
Ho has iso f rarkafcahio" 'skiH* So ho continues to do somthir-g ur^plpaoant thirsting ''this 

shall, pass" *-'jUst like ccuntloss civilian ^wa'go slaves 11 who.. don 1 1 enjoy thoir work* 
I think that 1 a a natural, ^urian ch^oo -t&imakoj, just ^as l6ng as one understands that no's 
made ' a. corpromisQ with his consciono^ and' ho doosn T t Voliovo all tfcio rhetoric spouted -in; 
'his behalf by certain officials,- . ' . ; - ' 

{{Pidn*t Hugh Johnson^ hir^olf an oss-goneral, . f ind work for lots of. ox-of fleers in 
executive positions in tho Civilian Conservation Corps? Since sono such project as tho 
CCC will have to bo part of tho War on Poverty that mat necessarily follow tho War on 
Vietnam, wo may havo places "for those men*-.)) 

BOB. STRAXER, 4.150 Augusta Ave*, Phoenix, Ariz. 85021 (undated but referring to GRAD~ 
StAKK #320) i I guess -. you' jo boon waiting for a blazing lottor .of robuttal from mo in an- 
swer to'your attack on astrology© /In fact I concur with your, opinion of astrology in - 
ovory rcspoct but -one. £ho character sjootchos, in iy own humblo opinion, arc a valuable- 
insight into differing frames of) roforcnCOi* And who knows bulp what an ability to see a 
given situation from ;x>ro- than ; dno point of viow might just turn out to bo an advantage 
to tho Diplomacy playor e I'd laugh my ass off if Allan Calhamor turned out to bo an as- 
trology hut„ 

Asido from tho charactor sketches astrology- is as you -say, "hoaps of horscshit"., 
Tho lucre of astrology is self- indulgence, and fools liko myself aro easily led into buy- 
ing a paperback in; order to road about thoir own zodiacal charactor* 1 

I guess I haven't como up with- nach of a robuttal bocauso I J ri only dof ending one sog^ 
mont of astrology whilo you attack: it as a wfaplo*. So you can take your opinion of as- 
trology and jump into £ of a lako« So theroA l . 

<By the way> during tho last pCstal striko Mercury was playing : with itsolf, 
" - * ((That is an /appropriate' occupation for a planet regarded by tho astrologers as 
neither masculine nor fcninino»)) 

EARL HCDIH, i£, Box #7151 *■ . tffl^S Hospital, APO San Francisco, Calif, 96323 

"(Si Jao» 1971): I uot5'xsod' soootlilng curious ''itt both GRAUSTARK and Rod Walker's Brohw ons 
propaganda is quite spareoV and littip>; t£/6xsy 9 Ijas to do wi:th tho actual Historioal__H • 
Tares of tho era.. 'What, I've enjoyed so far- in my one mil game (19&9CN) h-?.s, been the :xtl- •• 
llssation of this typo of pr<^a^«uida . ihJ<5bnr?inigpiCS,. 'tro^tios^ now£j--rcicasos,'otc^ IerJt . 
this- common, havo X /just seen : soW : unrepro3ontativo ^opios> i*-. room tho problem, or what* 
One good gaoo, wi*3i all tho; ixiit£$ga 9 would i>o wor^t five of \1$io aovo^^vc-mvo typo s 
which aoer^ 1 so devoid of ali tho cjiam of what I was r^orring to«» loop thoughts appro- 
oiatodo' x ' ■ -'^-y, .-l , f ; 



((The character of the press releases differs f roin gams to .game, and depends on "Uie 
players and circiuiffitanees* Derelc Kelson is ejuite good at "authentic" press releases* and 
tends to have in charge of his" country the people who were ; actually running it in 1901. 
Ortoe a list of the actual rulers and high officials of the European belligerents was pub- 
lished in Gp&USE^RK to facilitate this ki^d of press releases. Sometimes players' get fic- 
tional and didactic, grinding their own axes in their press releasos* Hod Walkers anti- 
clorioalism, my anti-ra?iitariam, and some -views Which Bob '-StraJK^r has brought out »f his 
liississippi'haritago are ail evident in our press releases* The best games are thoso in 
which the players play up to each other* s press ' roloasos* A good rooont example in GRAtf- 
STARK was which had Rod Vfelkor playing Austria-Hungary and no doing "neutral" 

pross releases from BroO-dyiLj Rod had put a member^ of tho HoUso of Borgia in as Snpross 
of Austria-pungary -and "Popo Joan. II" • I responded with a woman who claimed to bo tho 
Papo-Sqaros^s daughtor Svotsoxa, who had flod to Africa undor tho namo of "I-ijrs* Hulla— 
balula 11 and was worl&ng as a stovodoro while hor memoirs voro being ghosiHHtitton under 
tho supervision of >iitinus Nightstand^ hoad of -iightstand Pross. Sbmothing of tho 
sort seems (bow to bo shaping up in 1970M, which dombinos Strayor's Loroy tho Boy, Walker 1 s 
Pope Bosporhtus, and my EmtxLro of Pollutidar, basod vaguely on tho **Pollucidar n storios of 
Edgar Rico Burroughs*)) 

Art starting a coramunity gamp, (wo'ro all married) with tho idea of having one movo a 
Week; sovonj couplos involve?!, husbands and vivos are supposed to work togothor of courso. 
Will bo intoroating to soo hov it turns out, I think* (Can you imagine /Austria offering 
Turkey his wife for a night in oxohango for Grooco?) ((Easily, considering tho standard 
of othics which appears in ovor-tho-4sbard gamos. I can furthor imogino interesting varia- 
tions of this ploy, . doponding on how available a supply of spirochotos is*)) 

Am a military physician^ pro^tom only? out # and back to sanity, , in approximately one 
year. 1 j .. 1 .■ ■ ' ' : ^ • . • 

, A£ain, congratulations on your political comnontary, somo of tho cloarost think! rig 
I've soon oxprossod sinco I loft tho Statos* , . 

((thanks, and best hopos for your spoody rotum.)) 

WALTER 3DCHAM, R. R. 3, Lobanon, Ind. ^6052 (24 Nov, 1970): Vm interested in com- 
piling a record of all GRiUStiRK games.. .Maybo' you know somoono that has lost intorost in 
"tho gamo" and would bp willing to sell me thoir "old GRAU*"s or somoono olso, that would bo 
willing to jlond mo old GRAU's for 3brox ;purpososj 

tfcr purpose in allTtho abevoj and I admit it's only a pipe droam at prasont, is to 
colloct onoligh complete gamos tohavo a book eventually published on tho subject* In 
Choss, books of cbmploto games by tho masters are quite popular items,, and if Diplomacy 
grows onougti, a3 the current intorost indicatos it will, a colloction of games with somo 
annotation might become a marketable itom, 

((Any readers who can holp should writo.)) 

KSN SCffSR, 3119 Mott Ave, Far Rock-iWay, }U T. 11691 (30 Nov. 1970) s iharo is yot ' 
another similarity between the Puritans and tho Now Loft ((soo GRAUStARK #225, p. 11))* ' 
Thoy aro (wore) both roprossivo to all thoso who do not agroo with them, thus destroying 
itho vory conditions that allowed them to gain poVor 0 1 . - , 

( (Macaulay 1 s. ossay on Milton, I'fool, says all that noods to bo r»aid about tho rela- 
tionship botweon tha'Puritans* lifo stylo and thoir doctrin'os. For a more modern assess- 
ment of )&oir aims and aecomplishmonts, soo Robertson's How to Road History ± roviowod in 
this issue* Almost ovary legislative onactmont of tho Puritans' was incorporated into 
English and American law by th$ lattor half of tho 19th century oxcopt for thoir religious 
oxclusivism, and that vanished as soon as thoy woro socurod in thoir froedom of worship* 
TJioro was mcro civil' and religious liberty in Puritan 'England than thoro was in any •thcr 
govornmont in any othor country of tl?at century*)) , 

ALLAN B. CALHAMER, : 501 K*: Stono, La Grange, 111. 6&525 (undated) ! I havo wonddrod \ 
about tho following, variant! supposo tho players agroo in advjanco to play so many moves, 
aftor which tho two biggoflt powors are equal winnors* 

t think tho advantaga is that each country willialraost always bordor 'on -at loast 
ftno of t^ib Big Two;, honpo each icountry wlil always havo somoono ho can hit at closo at .^ 
hand* If only tho Big dho wins, then some bcqntrios;; can't got at Mm^ and tho game frc*i 
quontly boepmos out and 4rlod"too qiaickly. ' , ' . 



-Another advantage is the piiitdd length, which pormits ovor-tho-board players to go 
home with the lotowlodgo tha$ two of thorn von, and hb&ps postal Gamosmostdrs figure and 
limit thoir costs* " v 

Thoro might ovon bo f owor abandoned games if they woro only going to last so long 
anyway* " I suggost seven yoars -as tho length of gome. ' , 

Anothor disadvantago of tho Big. Cno is that if somebody collapses, • intontionally or 
othorvia&i ho hands tno £amc to atwtfea*' $&fr<2£l But undor tho Big Two cone opt, thoro 
would still bo play at least to doo who woujd bo tho aocond\ winner, Thon* with players 
n«f losing heart, thoy- might also got togothor and trim tho "biggest power* 

However, thoro ndght 'bo a disadrantago ln;that pormononi twc>-povor allia^ might 
fprm, which might tend to roducp tho diplomatic flexibility of tho gamo* Thbso somotimos 
,-fotta anyway, but tho Big Ono concept helps,, to discouragp thom (a little) o . 

((I an romindod of tho Eurppoan situation of X755« For over /two conturios thoro had 
boon continuous conflict, hot ct y cold, botwcon\Kmnco and. the Habsburg monarchy. Franco 
' had hoped to chip loose pieces of Burgundy .and tho Austrian Netherlands, an4 roplaco tho 
Eabsburgs with socio pliant Gorman houso as dominant in tho "Holy Roman Empiro n . Tho Habs- 
burgs aimod to oncirclo Franco in Bolgiun, Gormany, Italy, and Spain, and put a puppot, on 
tho Frohoh throne.' 

'" ((Finally, around tho middlo of tho 18th contury somo gonius decided to carvo up tho 
pip' so that both parties would Jiayb what thoy wantod 0 Prussia, was thon ramping through- 
contra^ Gccmany, and had conquered Austrian Silesia, So EVcvhco and. Austria nado a deal* 
Togothpr with Russia ;and Swcdon, thoy would crush this Prussian upstart. Austria would 
got back Silesia and regain. the supremacy of Gormany. franco would bo repaid out of Aus- 
trian possessions' in Belgium* Tho other allies would bo paid off with chunks .of Prussia's 
Baltic coast? and it would be poaCo, swept poacc in contral Europe fbrovormoro, 

((WgIJl, it didn*t quito work put thai; way, thanks' "B' thcr- genius of Friodrich II, tho 
insanity of Pyotr III, and heavy English subsidies » But it was a groat Idea *)) 

CAVE JCTNG (2$ Oct. 1970); In GRATJSTARK #223 , you stated that you do not consider sup- 
pression of proHwar speeches a broach of civil liberty. Although *s VOI T definitely 
mot a civil liberty, £roodom of speech is. Cozmunisn is not a civil liberty either, but 
it is logal to advocate it jjrovided you do not. infringe upon tho rights of othors. I an 
nyt in favor of th© war, but I boliovo thosp who are should be given a chanco to stato 
thoir f6olings« , 

((Kio war in Vietnam moots tho logal definition of a "riot" in most statos. How un- 
der tho torms of Now 2brk vs* Foinor (§• X S. Suprono Court, 1951) a man who incites to riot 
when tho riot is actually goin^ on is not- exorcising his legitimate freedom of spooch* Ho 
can bo jaUod for it. 2no riot doesn't have to do. in' Now lork (or-.;whorovor) - just the 
incitonont* Numerous .Supremo Court decisions havo concluded that conspiracy to commit a 
crime is not protected undor ■ freedom of association, or freedom lb advocate, it undor f roe- 
don of spooch. And if this ho-ds for crime, it holds a f ortforjl for war - particularly 
for a war for which ho constitutional mndato exists. - - . 

((No war was over £ought tha't was not first advocated. and planned. If it is a crimi- 
nal act to persuade mon to help you ro£ a bank^ it is a criiihil act to persuade men to 
help you bomb a city # )) / . ' 

WILLIAM F. JARVIS, 44. Dovor Park, Rochester, I. 14-610 (6 Jan. 1971) t Am I correct 
in assuming that Game 197GJ Is' tho 10th gamo bogun in 1970, o^nd.-t&at 1970BB is tho 28th? ' 
((Right tho. first time, but not. the socond 0 Under tho nui&drihg syston which I originated, 
1970S is foliowoct by 1970&A, ihon I97QAB, etc* 1970A2 is followed by 1970BA. . So 1970BB 
is tho 54th game of that year.)) How does tho "stand-by 0 system work? How can I got into 
a game? How are the moves transmitted? , 

i ((Eacn gamo nas stand-bysj they pay the same .game £oo (f5«0p),,got tho issues as 
quieMy as tho aotivo players do, and aro called on if a player misisos a sot, of moves. 
If a playor should miss movos and this includos EWlntor" builds - tho first stattM>y ia;< 
asked \& submit tho /next moves for that, country. i ,^f the original player misses, two moves 
in succession, ho, is dropped from tho game, tho stand-by 1 s moves aro used instoad , and ho 
takos bvor play of that country. On tho basis of my oapori^nco with GR4$T3!C&EK, I can as- 
sure the ftrs't two stand-bys that thoy will got into thoir gamos« i If I nood further standr ■ 
bysf it Is usually for countrios on thoir last logs, and .tkose aro froc.)) 
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ALLAN B. CAIHAMER (5, Jan. 1971); By the way, I no to that you ncntionod £• H. Carr's 
book in GRAtfSTARK #228, At tho tine that -book cano out, I had a professor of Russian 
history at Harvard -who. attacked* tho book f( fop Bolsfrovlk Rovolution^ claiming that Carr 
was "an authoritarian* 1 who had "favored Hitler whon ho was up", and switched to tho Con- 
mnists after Hitlor was defeated. 

LEE CHXLDSi 14136 HnrtSopk $t,,' Shornan. Oaks, Calif. 91403 (undated): As of Vol, 2, 
#7, tho Borzorkdloy Bark folded,- T have continued tho IAnbourg Gazotte on ny own slnop. . 
, I an not trading with * zinos ; which X an ( not playing., .-I an looking for'a Ganoanastor 
to take over ~1?69BD,.' of which I an a part,. ; If you can bo pprsuadod to tako ovor . this 
gano, I certainly would liko.to:-trado with you. . (All players have boon contacted and aro 
roady to go.) ' \ ' ■'- •" ' 

( (Rogrbttably, I an curr ontly • running six ganos and. printing seven ovbry two weeks, 
and eoulrl not possibly handlo noro, £owcv6r, othbr 'Ganosmstors rr.y bo intorostod.)) 

RGp W&LKER, 5058 Hawloy Blvd., San Diego, CalifV 92116 (27 Oct. I970)s bf courso war 
is not a civil liberty. It is. a prerogative Pf thc'Stato and novor of tho citizen. But 
tho advocation of .any opinion or, courso of action is a right and a .eivil liberty. Thoro 
is no opinion so, per^lqlous that it should bo supprossodo Furthornorc*, your definition of 
what constitutes- a n pr-^-war rt opinion is so vague, diffuso. Illogical, and< hysterical that 
it is dangerous.' Gone off tho pedestal, John; cither you*ro in favor of'froo smooch or 
yDU*ro against it. And. obviously you're against it* , This is not surprising. Ncwloft 
neo-Nazis aro .afraid of opposition - -with, vory good reason - and wish 'to silonco it. 
Qharaatofizing' all .opposition as "pre— war" is a nice tactic, folXy wbrtfcy of tho success— 
ors of Hitler, Gooring, Stalin, and Bcria, which the SDS, Panth'ors, and tho whole spoctrun 
.'pf- tho so-called %ow .Loft" cortainly aro. 1 hope thoy aro proud of their' heritage* No 
•civHizod hunan being is. 

((Ncvwho was talking about hysteria?^ 
, ((Anyono who boliovos that the Now Baft is Fa-cist should nsk:a gonuinc Fascist what 
' ho -thinks of-thon. , Period. End of argunont. , • ' 

((And war is not nado by "statos". Nor is it'nado by "social forces", ^racial anta~ 
gonisns", "basic hunan nnturo", or '"ocononic ritfalrylj Wars arc planned, advocated, and 
ordorod by specific hunan boings specific identifiable, indictable, triable, convict>- 
ablo, iiprisonablo, and oxocutahlo hunan beings. I soo no' distinction botwoon a Minson 
who orders four or five 'people to ; go sonowhorp and kill seven people, and a Johnson or a 
Nixon who orders' half a nillion pooplo to go gonowhbrc and kill uncounted hundreds of 
thousands of pooplo. In justice, Manson ought to bo sont to spend tho rest of his life 
on a luxurious ranch in Toxr.s,' like any- othor nass hur^oror. Or convor-sol^, if it is : 
"froo speech" to urge pooplo to 30 to Viotnan and kill, 'it is "froo spooch 11 protectable " 
vjjdor law- to urgo pooplo to go to a Hollywood, mansion and kill. 

((Back to you, Red. £oVs hoar it for Charles Manson' s rights pf freedom of speech 
and assonblyv)) 

JOHN BBSHAHA, Apt. 1021, 155 V* 68th St. , Now York, M. J. 10023 (25 Jan. 1971): [ 
Chris Schleicher f ^Ela^is « ha 3 a regular gar:c opening. His rules aro tho sario as thoso 
o£;GEA1JST4RK aft'1 ho doos advortiso tho f act* * I will -bo doing ca'anontarlos fron ti"io to 
: tino of tho now gano. Gano foe ia: $4iOO ($3#QG for nonbers of tho International Federa- 
tion of Varganors, ..and the National Fantasy Fail .Federation ■Ganos Bureau.) Please givo him 
a plug in the foHshconing issue. Xou right ^lso' nontion that I contribute articles oq ' 
strategy and, tactics for t^iat s zindv ((It is dono»))' . 1 

'JERRY 5 hCDEL," 3327 Holnos^Avd. -Sou^h,, ^toieapblis, .Mlna. 55408 '(14 Doc. 1970) t One 
thing I've wanted to 'enow for a whilo. 'Vflaat is tho relative frequency that tho different " 
countries win ganos? Mo3t of us have aono opi?iion as to the, difficulty or slnplicitgr (ro 
lativoly spoaktng) of tho various countrios in Diplonacy, but what has osporlonce shown5 
I thin:' sono totft&ation of tho' rcsult3 of past ganos cdl^ht give a.-?flD nort of orrairical 
noasuro, to the 1 dlf^c\fl^T of tho'soparato nositiens« . 

In fact, it /^ay bo useful to apply pno of -tlio current rating systoaB currently 
U3od for players to oac|i of tho^coorato countrips. How do they stack up? What is.i&o- 
signlflcan^o o£ playing and wi^ihg^ with, say, Austrla> as oppbsod to nlaydiig. and vlrailng , 
wl-tii Franco? or ,Turkoy? , - ' ■} ^; 

I have no idea of what poSsiblo Uso this ispuM b4,' but it would bo fascinating. > as , 



Hr. Spock of Star Trek fame would say, 

((Soft© Garaesmasiers, Including John McCallum and Rod %ilker» d* run rating eysteiH3 # 
The consensus of '•pinion among Ciplomaoy players is the Turkey is naturally tho strong- 
est country, and Italy is naturally' the weakest* But dissenting opinions are heard* 
One player may maintain that Russia* since it begins with 4, units to each other player's 
3, should win iff well played. Another will observe* that England, like Turkey, does 
not need to worry about protecting its rear, and is! also loss vulnerable to an early-gam© 
alliance, amongv its nearest, neighbors* And Italy, and Austria-Hungary hare won GRAUSTARK 
games.)) - ' v :' ., ' 

*..Qh, one more thing* I've followed many of the currently running games in GRAU- 
STARK* Do you allow either 1) commentary on the games by non-players, or 2) participa- 
tion in the diplomatic : part of the game by 1 non-rplayers 1 , as mediators, third parties, 
spies, etc.? I ask this bocauso occasional^ I 300 a vorjr stupid mvo or the |K>ssibili» 
*ty of a good ono or a very- Very good move which I think ought to roeoivo the proper atten- 
tion, in puroly strategic terms* ' / 

And while I ! m at it with suggestions, have you over thought mt running a column »Y 
ono of the more ©3q?ort players on, 1) strategy and tactics, or 2) di£^jna$4o jt^oi&qiB and 

0 ^ ^ ({jron-$ua^rs f 'aro not; only 'allowoq, but encouraged, to comment on games - and submit 
proas roloasos* Allah Ca^hamoty *Jbhn ; Boghara, ; Eugono I*rosnitz, and other strong clavi- 
ers have written articles on either syoclfic games or, gonoral strategy fqff GRAUSTARK in 
tho past. In addition, analyses Of convicted, games airo printodj you will find some in 
#200 a-nd.^Ol. GRAUSTARK is always open for articles of -t^Sipf sort from roadors.).) 

(13 Jan. 1971): I would like to add my.voico to tho discuss ion, over tho Roinhardt 
Gambit, oapocially with rospoct to your ruling in GRAU #21$, p»- ?> your explanation in 
GRAtF #220, . p* 6, and . Rod Walkor's .arguments in GRAU #228, p. 7*. 

Th.o problem scorns to stem directly from an ambiguity in tho Rules as to tho moaning 
of th<3«phraso n mpvo against,". v. 

Tho book statos: ; 

"...an ordor to movp, with -Bapportj a^xinst a unit belonging to tho 

same country as tho moving or supporting Unit is of no effect*..* 

This you quo to in GRAU #220. I But what doos it moan 'to movo against 1 J Consider 
tho following two easoss " ' ' ■ ' r 

Caso I: ENGLAND; F Lon-North Soa; GEKM&NZ;. F Hoi-North Soa* • - 

Case lit ENGLAND: F Lou-North Soa; GEHtot F North Soa-holds., . 
In both cases wo can consider.; tho English; floot to. bo 1 moving, 'against 1 the Gorman fleet.- 
But thoy a£o cloarly distinct* Caso - 1 invollros England ^moving against 1 a unit which is - 
also moving* Caso II involves Snglaftd r moving against 1 a unit which is not' moving . It 
is very much liko tho phraso *I. am moving .in the r )om* . In, or into? 

((Good old English language! Gorman, .and ;any numbor of othor languagos, would bo 
much oloaror. rt Ich goho in dom Bimmor 11 or w Ich ,! goho in das 2immor B .)) 

Walkor and Boshara intorprot 'moving against 1 as referring to Caso II only. Cloar- 
ly, tho rule book would agroo with that* L Xou Contond that 'movo against' covors both 
casos. What to do? V : v . 

I think a solution lios in roading tho rulebook carofuUy and finishing tho sen- 
tence from which the abovo quote Is lifted^* ^ . * "' " ■ ; -*> 
:,vr-h i n *..an Qr4<&r i^Jaor^.-jwithl^^ ■ 

country as tho moving or supporting unit has' no offoct; "that is, a country, 

may not forco ono of its own units to retreat. n 

Horeln lios the solution* The phraso ; "that is" in tho above context moans "that is 
!to tfay" or n is equivalent to ./ saying 11 • ' Thus, *. .an ordor to movo... has no offoct" j.s 
Qcuivalent to "a country may not, foreo its own units' to retreat",, : Now in oases of typo 
I, this question doos not ontor into it. .That is, in tho oxanplos 
,. F I^n-North Soa, P Bdi-^orth Soa* ' V ' 

/ GEKi-iAi'JXs F Hoi S E3JGI.ISK F Lon-North Soa* , 
tho i^moving against 1 is of typo I, thora is ,no «piostion of England "forcing one of its 
own units to rotroat". Thuiu this ordor doos have offoct ; x 

1 '/>■.-" : (a^^ioabd on p, 3o) ^. ■ .. " - : /' 



- - # . \ THE ITALIAN. CIVIL' WAR' OF 19?X . * 

t . As far as the popular, or even the governmental, mind is concerned f 
crises always fall out of a clear "blue sky With no advance indications. 
The world is lapt in universal peace until someone shoots an archduke or 
delivers an ultimatum or refuses to move to the back of a bus, and then 
a crisis is -upon an unsuspecting nation or world. .' . ' 

. The forthcoming civil' war in Italy seems to be sneaking up this way. 
The "overt act", of - the civil wars ; of 18^8 waff, a student dropping a .walk- 
ing' stick into the,, orchestra seats of a theater from the "balcony. Some- 
thing oven less "germane and more inane may trigger th* Italian conflict, 
and th*m in Italy and abroad expressions .of absolute bewilderment will bo 

heard* ' ■'' 'i ' ■ . ' \ 

' The Italian Civil War will bo the expression of a breakdown in the 
*iulti~party systoci which -has dominated the country^ ever since the end of 
World War II and" the founding of ..the - republic*. The chief characters in 
this scenario are as follows* 

Christian Democratic, Party (DC).i Between the world wars, the Church 
of Rome gave tacit .backing' to several Fascist, parties in Europe, as do- * 
scribed in the book., ..on Fascism reviewed* in this, issue. But democrat's 
within the church weri?-. "never very happy about this policy, and when it was 
discredited- by- World War II they moved into the' ascendancy. .There are now 
moderately liberal, < dsimocratic, clerical parties,- in most European •oun- 
tries which have la^ge. Catholic , populations even in Poland, whose Znak 
Party has a few seats .in # the parliament Italy *s DC 1 s are the .most suc- 
cessful of those -parties, having dominated the governing coalition since 
the first post-war .elections of 19^8. It covers, "a wide spectrum af opin- 
ion, from conservatives who take their political direction from, the clergy 
as a matter of habit to' radicals who believe that the church, .has to put 
itself at the -forefront of radical social reform in order to cut ■ out the 
left-»wing -.parties. This latter group (DC-Left) shows a tendency to work 
with various socialist groups in the "Opening to the- Left" polity. 

Communist Party of Italy (PCI.) : This is the largest and most respon- 
sible Communist Party in western Europe.. For over a century there has ^ 
'boon a -segment of 'the Italian population ' that has voted as far Left as it' 
■could, out of reaction first to Pius IX and then to 'Mussolini, The Commu^- 
nists were able to. pick up most' of those people during the long reign of 
Mussolini. This party has .protested Soviet policy in Hungary and Czecho- 
slovakia, and has a sizable mass base , that caji count on at least 25% of 
the vote. They. now have 171 of the 630 seats in the Chamber of Deputies? 
, the DCs have 265. < 

Socialist Party of Italy (PSI)t This gv up was formed in 1966 by the 
merger of two socialist parties, one favoring and one opposing cooperation 
with tl^e Communists. Though this group is capable of coalizing with the 
PCI, one segment within it has pulled out and further to the Left. This 
group is the 1 

Socialist Party of Proletarian Unity (PSIUP): which often runs joint 
electoral tickets wxth the PCI* The PSI now has 91 seats, and ,the PSlUP 
has, 23. Together the PCI, PSI, and PSIUP thus }javc 285 seats - 20 more 
than the DCs, and only 31 short of a majority. 

. Italian Liberal Party (PLI ) i This . is a small group which 'is "liberal" 
in the continental European '^tradition like the Radical Socialists- of 
France and the Free Democratic Party; of West Germany. It is free-enter- 
prise in economics, and; anti-cioricai in politics? its members are some- . 
times called "Priest-eaters". -X% is about as /ar Right as one ca*i go in./ 
Italian politics without ^getting tainted by remnants of the Mussolini, era* 
It has 31 seats. ■' ■ , r ' ' ' 

Italian Republican Party (PRI)i The PRI gets its name from the days 
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of ■ 'tho monarchy, when it Purged a Republican form . of government^ It has 
9 scats* For the. first throe Parliaments of the . -epublic* the PR I and 
■ PLI when addeqi to the. ^huge- DC bloc formed ' a majority- of the Chamber of Dor* 
puties, and the governing coalition was based on this fact. But the pre* 
sent (5th) Chamber of Deputies and its predecessor dropped this bloc to a 
minority,' and forced, it to seek alliance with various Socialist,: groups. 
At present the > DC ' s » PLI , and PRI together fall 11 votes short of a major- 
ity. Moreover* the DC-Loft is getting restive about cooporation with the 
PL2> . . -"' ' ; . ' < ■ ■■ 

Italian Democratic Party of Monarchist Unity (PDIUM),a 'This- is a 
group of conservatives nostalgic for: the . days of the House of Savoy. ' 
"Their principal strength is . in the conservative, agrarian South* • 3?holr 
pet pro tend pr is exalting 'Umberto II, who was voted' cut in a referendum in' 
194? and H&s- since booh living ih Portugal. , Thxey have" 6 • suits* ' 

V Italian Social Movement (MSI ) * This is Mussolini's old Fascist Party* 
scrubbed up" to be made presentable in the ' pest-wat; world. : , Thty .have 24 
scats. Like the :PDI^JM* they have financial backing and noiseMriakiftg pow- 
er far beyond their numbers. Recently, as part "of the stresses leading up 
to tho civil war* they have gone bad? into the streets with blaak~shirtod 
goon squads just as they did- in the 192 O's, (New York Times, 28 January ' 
19,71) Their .loader* Giorgio Almiranto* has a picture of Mussolini wear- 
ing a' steel helmet in his office. ; .-> , ". 

There arc also 10 seats" hold by independents. Unrepresented in the 
'Parliament* jjut a force in the streets, are the '. Maoists of the Italian 
Communist Party (Marxis-tf-Iicninist) (PCI-ML). These groups give the ' a 
Phance'to pose as a respectable and responsible group ,by comparison, but 
Almiranto. claims that the pommunlsts. "a^re secretly in command of. all these, 
groups. ., opposite - the PCI.J-ML- is New ; :0rdor (NO), a formerly independent far 
right group which is now back in the MSI's fold* The MSI. claims a member- 
ship of 400,000, and has a labor branch which specializes in strikebreak- , 
irig. NO has about 2,000 people. ^ ' . 

The present Chamber of Deputies was elected in May 1968, and . thus has 
,two more years, to . rtjn. . With its alignment of parties, government is a 
matter of continual overt qr covert qa^inet crisis. The 'natural solution 
- dissolving Parliament and going to ;the' country, for new-i elections has .'; 
been put off by the DC & out of fear that the new Chamber of Deputies will 
be , substantially to the left; of the present one. 

1 -There is a. real, possibility of tjiis. Taxes have;- risen* the lira may 
have to bo - , further devaluated' (it is^iiow: 630 to. the dollar. 1 )*• 'strikes are 
common 1 * and NATO membership, the keystone of DC foreign policy, is less 
and, loss defensible as the American invasion ' of (Vietnam goes on. > The pre- 1 
sent cabinet* 33rd since the war, is an uneasy* catch-all , of the DC's* PRi, 
>PSI* and PSIUPj the last group could take a, walk any day. 

, Needless to 'say, the .Right, which never .really accepted either the 
ebcular monarchy .or the republic, .is unhappy about this. In April 196? 
a thundering, scandal ^rpJpe about a ; right-wing military plot to take over 
"the government. Prominent Socialists: ajld Communists were to be rounded up; 
the Italian equivalent of the FBI had files that were to be used in this 
coup. : In. the f Cfllowing^ January and; February Parliament took cognizance of 
this plan* perhaps stimulated by Creek Fascist coup of the previous spring; 
plough the PCI* the PSI, and "the .PSIUP demanded a government investiga- 
tion the cabinet refused* the ,PSI later withdrew ' Its demand to ' keep peace 
in th.e-.'-cpalitioh»- ^-Thp\rpppri5er'' who'' bro;ke ->t^p' story was jailed for libpl. 
In an example of back-parting Vtfhich is. .not .unfamiliar to Americans* the 
cabinet told the, armed' forces^ to investigate themselves. 3^io -'armed fordos 
presently produced -a. opaplete; whitowash" jebi' Jffye lists -of names were a, 
"normal security precaution". • : \.' r /"' 

It will be recalled that ;^hP ^%eek! poup, ipp^c plad on the eve of ■ \ ;\ 
scheduled elections ; yhl6#r raio^"<Oy"' jrotila produced a pro-KJommunist 
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government* (The coups that installed the present Indonesi-an and Brazil- 
ian governments had the same excuse.) The inexorable approach of Italian 
elections? which cannot now bo more than two years away and ,may at the * 
government's discretion be sooner, will bring a comparable situation to a 
head in Italy. And for the sort of person who believes in International 
Communistic Conspiracies there seems to be reas.on for it. ' Russia is mak- 
ing itself a Mediterranean naval power for the first time since the days 
of Admiral Ushakov. The monarchist general Giovanni di Lorenzo and the 
noo-Fascist Admiral Gino Birindelli have made noises that sound like a wil 
lingness to "go to the other side of the barricade". ("New York Time s , 
May 1970) - ^ 

More significantly, Italy's new regional governments point out a pat- 
tern of a leftist coalition that worries rightists. Recently Italy was 
divided into 15 regions., an intermediate 'level of government between the 
national and local levels «. As a results Emilia-Romagna now has a PCI 
government, and Tuscany and Umbria are ruled by Communist-Socialist coali- 
tion'. This happened while the Socialists are still part of the DC-led 
government . coalition" in Romeo Some hope, and others. fear, that this will 
be the Shape of Things to Come after the next parliamentary elections. 

Among the people who fear is, of course, National Review . In the is- 
sue of 7 April 197P, JV : D« Futch quavers about "1922 All Ove r Again?", in 
a reference to Mussolini's scenario for taking over. Futch says that the 
whole thing started when a post-war 'DC premier failed to outlaw the PCI, 
and concludes by hoping that "the Italians will, be as fortunate as the 
Greeks in 1967". Like most conservatives, Futch is far more concerned 
about the Maoist froth than about the impressive electoral statistics of 
the PCI. ■ He places his chief hopes first in a military cou£, and second 
in the chronic inability of the Italian Left to agree on anything. But 
the prospects of power have a palming effect on idealoguos, and C. _L. Sulz 
berger speculates in the New York Times of -22 November 1970 about the 
"Chileanization" of Italy. 

So everything is shaping up. The next national elections could put 
into the Chamber of Deputies a majority coalition' consisting of the- PCI, 
the PSI, the PSIUP, and the DC-Left. Because of this, or to forestall it, 
the armed forces backed by the MSI and the PDI.UM try to take over. 

But it won ft be "another Groqce* Italy has large, strong, popularly 
backed Communist and Socialist Parties, and in this eventuality they would 
be joined by many DC people with vivid memories of Italy's last Fascist 
government. The putschists would have backing in ,the South and Sicily s 
but the big industrial centers of the North and the "Red Belt" would re- 
sist them* The Right would have tradition, power, / money, and important 
segments of the church? the Left would have numbers, constitutional legi- 
timacy, and better organization through the parties and trade unions. It 
could be a long, drawn-out., bloody struggle. 

■And the U. S. reaction? It is gospel among American conservatives 
that any coalition government that includes Communists is, or will soon be. 
a Communist government., Furthermore;, if Italy pulls but of NATO - which 
would be the first foreign policy ^move of a leftist United Front cabinet - 
it would put U. So Mediterranean policy in a serious bind. At present tho 
only Mediterranean ports open to U. S. warships are those of Spain, Italy,' 
Greece, and Turkey. France is for all practical purposes out of NATO, and 
the U. S. is not yet ready to open the can of worms which would result 
from a formal military alliance with Israel. Furthermore, Spain and 
Greece are military dictatorships which, if they fall, would be succeeded 
by ^ governments highly resentful of the heavy U. So. financial support re- 
ceived by Franco and Pappadopoulos e 

Possibly to prevent, this eventuality, the Ui' S. has plans for moving- 
troops from Germany into northern Italy to moot the Communist strength 
there. A document containing such, x rocojnmendations was precipitated into 
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Italian pvli^ca lus-c Juno "by Riccardo •. Lombard! of the PSIUP. NATO of- 
ficials have called it a 'forgery* but ;it would not foe tho first time, 
'U* ; St troops have boon committed 'for' such purposes* 1 When . tho present mi- 
litary dictatorship seised power in Brazil iti 196^» tho U.,- S. 'Siyth Fleet 
was ordered out to; sea in/ case its help pas needed*, As if turned .out, . it 

• ..wasn't* , ■ " •> 1 * ' .■" 

The -reaction of the' large- ^tallah-Amcrican community wQuld.be 1 strong. 
Most Americans of Italian^ancestry are descended, from.; South Italian pea- 
; sants - precisely the people who will fill rightist ranks when the e'ivil. 
war comes* Italian-Americans" are mora to. the Right politically/ and much 
more clericalist, 'than their klnfolk in the "old country" • In .New York 
City., where fhe y constitute , the largest single, etnnie bloc, -. Italian names , 
dominate every" •.organization pledged to. 'Victory, in. Vietnam. *&hij& ■ffi&^GVLt* 
break^ comesi hundreds of thousands of Italian-American^ will deluge Wash- 

• ington with demands for armed '""American*. Intervention, or falling that per- 
mission to go enlist' with the putschists* , \ ^ 

; And beyond the. concern;, of/ lia'liah-Americ.ahs- would be the concern of 
America's Roman. Catholics. Although the Church of Rome has come to work- 
ing agreements with the governments of several Communist .-states, the . 

• Italian Civil War ( would be represented in i th£& .c,o,untry : as a deadly danger 
to the ancient seat' of th& church* American' Catholics who have l»oked 
with a jaundiced eye on the Jo^annine reforms will blame eVer^r - •hange in 
church polloy sin6e the death of Pius'3£II on Communist influence in Italy* 
Some conservative Cath olios In Italy* the Arab (countries, ana the United' 

. States might even split off : 'and" elee* ..an . anti-Pop© -wiiin St. £etorVs Chair 
next becomes vacant* This would., add a religious aspect' to the already com- 
plicated Italian situation* ' f V, • 

, We are fortunate that this crisis comes ^now*; rather than 5 years ago., 

. In I966 the. United States 'might have been able -to send • a large 1 armed force . 

. io ^back up' 'the Italian Right. However, 'domestic, pressures resulting from 

, the Vietnam f iascb ; now maSe this -h s& likely The most dedicated Vietnam, 
Hawk would hesitate about getting the U. S. involved ■'- in, another such mess. 

: : The late Senator •Richard Russell, who was hot ter "victory"' in Vietnam, , 
once severely scolded the Johnson.' administration for sending planed to get 

; some -American^ out: o| a 'Congolese mess., ';. $e .demanded* and got*/ solid assur- 
ances from the administration that no American troops were going to be sent 
to Africa 0 (Of cburse, ; the Senator may simply have been worried about the 
prospect of war brides* ) , ' 

• Yet the stakes are much higher,, and, the pressures greater, in Italy. 

4 Even if the revolt occurs before the elections and is thus directed against 
'a DC-led goverHmoht,' the, Left would bo represented horp as operating _.3i* 1 
rectiy under' Moscow's orders, and the rebels of the Right w^uid *bo pc«^" ; 

1 Grayed as the saviours of Christian pivilizationi The network of Amerioah 
military alliances, the pressures of Italian-Amorican' groups, and the fear 
for the safety of, "the Pope woyld all argue for 4 . American ' interVcntipn. .The. 
peace movement would have to work fast, even with tho present national re-, 
..vul si on' against more Vietnams, to>cduntera6t this. "Italy is different" 
would be a believable: slogan to many people how; firmly Committed t© an Am- 
erican withdrawal from Vietnam. "; 

The MSI Is pro-Israel and anti-Arab in its foreign policy views; anti- 
Semitism' neve? caught on in Mussolini fl s 'Italy*, A united call by the Ital- ; 
ian and Jewish voting blocs in this country is quite likely, since many 

, American Jews back Israel in language easily adaptable' to Italy by .their 
Italian- American neighbors. ( • ; ■ , ; 

- \ Another problem that tiao : American peace movement might face Is the 
closiiig of Canada. At present, tfeng\,of .thousands of; Americans have gone to 
Canada to avoid conscription. . They find their most; hospitable wploomo in 
Quebec, whose' French .^speaking people; have always .£< .on ./opposed to the mili- 

, tary N draft* : It was <^c$'c$^£s>opjp^ from enacting ., 
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conscription in World War 1 5 it was Quebec that provided that only volun-? 
teers for overseas duty could "bo sent out of the country in World War II j « 
and it is Quebec now that makes Canada one of the few countries without a 
military draft. But the Quebc^ois arc also Roman Catholics* and strongly 
clericalist. They take-in Americans who are refusing to go fight in Asia 
for reasons no one seems capable of explaining. They might not be so 
hospita^lo'feo Anu ricans who refuse to liberate the Holy Father from a now, 
Babylonian Captivity. 

Otht r countries would also be affected. There 'arc sizable minorities 
of Italian ancestry in France* Switzi rland, Yugoslavia* Australia* and 
many Latin American countries. The alleged threat to the Vatican will 
concern Catholics all over. the world. Italy's neighbors would fish in 
the troubled waters} Austria has ; old claims against northeastern Italy* 
Yugoslavia is uneasy about Trieste* Albania has old scores to settle (and 
many Chinese who might Want to help settle them), and the Sicilian inde- 
pendence movement may "We heard from again. Unless one side of the civil 
war quickly overcomes the other* the biggest world crisis since 1945 ^ay 
well be in the making. 

THE DIPLOMATIC POUCH (continued from p. 25) 

On .the other hand* in cases of type II, such asY 

ENGLAND: F Lon-Nortb Sea; F North Sea-Den. 

GERMANY: F Den holdsj F Hoi S ENGLISH F Lon-North Sea., 
the -support order does not hold because to uphold it would dislodge the 
English fleet, and thus the English would dislodge their own unit: 

' I contend then, that the phrase 'move against 1 means only to attack 
occupied province, not to contest another unit over an unoccupied pro- 
vince. I think therefore that the support order in the above example of 
type; I should stand, and 'that you should change your ruling on the Rein- 
hardt Gambit Countermovo. .. 

THE MINISTRY OF MISCELLANY (continued from p. 3) 

101-104, 106, '108-114, 117-123, 127-129* .131* 132, 136-141,, 143, 147* 
148, 150, 155, 166, 167, 170, 171*- 174, 183, 191* 193, 195-313, 215-230. 

There are. currently no .new entries available in GRAUSTARK games. 

In addition to the reports' and adjudications of moves in the 7 pos- 
tal Diplomacy games currently carried in GRAUSTARK, read, rs get the fol- 
lowing items t 

1. Press releases, sent in by players with their mov<. s. These, re- 
leases are often imaginatively written, citing people actually in control 
of the European powers during World War 1. Sometimes* however, all the 
lids-' come off, and press releases ramify all .over the place - frequently _ 
promoting their composer's*' own ideas'. 

2. Comments on' the. strategy and' tactics of Diplomacy and -other 

. board-games. ■ * . . 

3.. Letters discussing interpretations rof Diplomacy rules, both m 
the acrossr-the-board game and as Diplomacy is modified for postal play. 

4. Comments on real history, including current events. 

5. "The Ministry of Miscellany 1 ', a column dedicated to providing^ 
evidence for the fact that the missing link between the ape and civilized 
man is us. 

6. Satire: currently a series entitled "-History of the Four And A 
Half, Kingdoms". Readers learn about such little-known nations of the Bal 
kan Massif as the Temporary Roman Empire, the Kingdom of Skandalut , the 
Grand Duchy of Wogastisburg-Schlampenbuttel, the Pravoslavnian Patrimony 
of Polykarp, and the Pundschdruk Peoples' Republic. 

7\r Prophecy - who tries it, what It's based, on* and how well, or ill 
it comes off. ' . 

This publication is not-edited under the supervision of Bangs Leslie 
lapse ott. " , ■; '"" 



